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THE BREWSTER LADIES’ 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


REGULATIONS 


Books drawn from the Library shall be used 


with care and promptly returned. 


Books injured or lost must be made good. In- 
jury or loss carelessly continued shall be con- 


sidered a forfeiture of privilege. 


Books kept out over a stated time will sub- 
ject those keeping them to a fine for every week 
Five cents on two-week 


thus kept as follows: 
books and ten cents on seven day books. 


Delivery, Wednesday, 2 to 5 and 7 to 
Saturday, 2 to 5 p.m. 
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I Dedicate this Book 


To the Memory of My Mother 


Mercy JENKINS RYDER 
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FOREWORD 
Tis real literature of a war like the Great Civil War 


in America is not always written by the historian nor 
| by the Generals who commanded in that war, but 
often by the private soldier. “The historian depends on 
the writings of others and on his power of imagination to 
describe and give reality to events which he has not wit- 
nessed. The general will be tempted to sacrifice strict 
veracity in favor of his own reputation as a military 
genius. [he soldier with no personal cause to defend will 
speak out of his own personal experience and more often 
give a just appraisement of affairs than will those who 
write from a distance or had a greater degree of respon- 
sibility in the turn of events. 

The author of this book, which may be called a 
soldier’s classic, is well qualified by both ability and ex- 
perience for the work here undertaken. A keen observer, 
a writer of integrity, he has given the world a vivid des- 
cription of the things he saw and of which he was a part. 
His story moves on, a swift flowing narrative, in a way to 
hold attention from beginning to end. He writes with the 
ease of a fluent speaker. 

Mr. Ryder is one of the few, perhaps the only one 
left, who could so well treat from a soldier’s viewpoint of 
times and events connected with one of the great turning 
points in human history. His experience can never be 
duplicated and for that reason his book will grow more 
and more valuable as the years pass. A generation from 
now it will be worth many times its present price. 

The book will be a stimulus to the study of our nat- 
ional history and especially to a study of the causes which 
led to the Civil War. People are apt to forget that the war 
was brought on by one of the most wicked conspiracies 
ever formed against the liberties and well-being of man- 
kind. It meant not only the dissolving of the union but 
the establishing of a great slave empire, a menace to the 
freedom of the world. The overthrow of this con- 
spiracy meant new hope in the hearts of the oppressed 
among all nations. “To this overthrow John J. Ryder 
contributed his share. To the physical and moral heroism 
of such as he the world owes the best it can give. 


REV. ROBERT E. BISBEE. 
Pastor of Methodist Church, 
Cataumet, Mass. 


Mr. Ryder is one of the few surviving members of 
the Grand Army of the Republic on Cape Cod and is 
Commander of E. B. Nye Post No. 203 at Bourne. He 
holds the distinction of being the first volunteer in the 
Union's cause from the town of Brewster. 


Mr. Ryder has a remarkable memory of the events of 
65 years ago and his way of telling these stories is always 
interesting. His memory for the events of Civil War times 
is spoken of in the following letter to Mr. Ryder from 
Adelbert Ames, the only living Civil War Major General. 


Editor, Barnstable Patriot 
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PREFACE 


In complying with the insistent requests of numerous intimate 
friends to have these reminiscences permanently recorded I am hesitant 
to recommend them to others except as a sincere endeavor to record one 
individual’s thoughts and actions during those trying times when our 
nation’s unity was so seriously endangered. 


I am painfully aware of the rapid passing away of my ditieades of 
the Civil war.. I often recall these suggestive lines in reference to them: 


Ah well, there are few that are left I know, 
Of the many who marched away, 

And the children who clung to your skirts that day 
Are as tall and strong as they. 

‘There are unmarked graves in the lonely South, 
‘There may be spectres that walk at will, 

But the flag that you saved at the cannon’s mouth 
Is the flag that is over us still. 


As I recall in memory the days of the Civil war, I am devoutly 
thankful that my life has been spared to behold the wonderful progress 
of our glorious country as a result of the saving of the Union and the 
destruction of human slavery, and I am exceedingly proud of the boys 
who have recently on the battlefields of France saved the world from a 
cruel despotism and made the name of the American soldier the won- 
der of the world. They were the lineal descendants of the boys of the 
Civil war. 


John J. Ryder. 


BOYHOOD AND CIVIL WAR REMINISCENCES BY BREWSTER 
FIRST VOLUNTEER 


Chapter I 


My advent into the world was on April 7, 1843. My father was 
Freeman Ryder. My home was in West Brewster in a large square built 
house, nearly new, situated an eighth of a mile west of the Mills (so 
called). Our village was sometimes called the Winslow Neighborhood, 
four families of that name residing there. Father had spent most of 
his life at sea on long voyages. He had recently bought this house of 
Mr. Mark Clark with 25 acres or more of land, intending evidently to 
quit going to sea. When I was five years old my father suddenly died at 
the age of 46, leaving Mother, Brother and I with my aged grand- 
mother in our home. Though but five years of age, I distinctly remem- 
ber the sad event. 

It was a heart-breaking loss to us all, especially to Mother, but she 
always had an unwavering faith in God as a Heavenly Father upon 
whose guidance she implicitly relied. I never knew her to utter an un- 
kind or cross word. She always sought the happiness of others rather 
than herown. Our home was an ideal one. Every morning she read the 
promises of the blessed Bible and in prayer committed each of us to Him 
who promised to be a Father to the fatherless. 

I speak of these events in my early life as a memorial of my 
precious mother. She was always an inspiration to me, and the letters 
she wrote me during my three years’ service in the army were more 
precious to me than gold. 

I received a fair education in the little brown schoolhouse over the 
hill to the west of our house and later at the new schoolhouse just east of 
us. When I was 16 years old I began to grow rapidly in height and in 
a short time I measured 6 feet and 2 inches in my-stockings. None of 
our family were otherwise than of medium height. I[ took after Gen- 
eral Jeremiah Mayo, who was distantly related to Mother. He was my 
ideal of a military man, — 6 feet and 2 inches in height, erect and of a 
fine, scholarly face. He was of great assistance to the town during 
his life and especially during the Civil war. 
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There were some interesting places in our village. One place in 
particular was the centre of activity, where, was located a factory, 
grist mill, a large tannery and herring brook. 

Some famous captains of fishing vessels lived near by, — the 
McClouds, Robbinses, Parkers and Newcombs. Most of our young men 
were engaged in the mackerel fishery. 

Early in life I was much interested in reading of the War of the 
Revolution, etc., and after reading Mrs. Stowe’s book, “‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’ I became a radical anti-slavery boy, and fervently prayed | 
might live to have a part in helping to destroy out of the land that 
awful curse of traffic in human beings. 

In the early spring of 1861 when Fort Sumpter was bree upon and 
for the first time our flag was lowered in defeat, I wanted to enlist in 
response to President Lincoln's first call for three months, but Mother 
could not consent. She was wiser than I. It was well I waited until 
the next summer when I was a little stronger and was 19 years of age. 


In the meantime the young men of our town, as some expression 
of their patriotic feelings, formed a military company. I do not clearly 
recollect the full number, but I think there were thirty or more; also, if 
I remember rightly, our uniforms were as follows: one-third wore red 
shirts, one-third white and one-third blue,—no coats or vests. Our 
officers wore the Continental uniform. We had a fife and drum, and 
drilled several times a week in the manual of arms and firing of blank 
powder only. We aroused much enthusiasm throughout the town and 
at East Dennis. At the latter place we were given a very patriotic 
address by the pastor of the church. Some of our field movements im-_ 
provised by our captain were very amusing, like ‘““Whip the Snake,”’ 
supposed to represent the kind that was called the copper-head species. 


To my great regret the company was obliged to disband on the 
arrival of the fishing season. I believe every one of those young men 
would have made excellent soldiers. Some of them enlisted the next 
year, and some later. I remained at home until the spring of 1862. 
‘Thinking if I went away from home awhile Mother might become re- 
conciled to a longer absence, I shipped with Captain Valentine New- 
comb for a fishing voyage. While on the Maine coast we learned that 
Lincoln had called for 300,000 men for three years or during the war, 
and that Brewster's quota was five men. I immediately requested Cap- 
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tain Newcomb to land me somewhere so I could go home to enlist. Some 
of the crew urged him not to go home with the vessel till fall, fearing 
there would have to be a draft, but Captain Newcomb replied to them 
as follows: ‘“‘If there is a boy on board this vessel who has the courage 
to enlist, this vessel is going home to carry him now.’’ 


With favoring winds we quickly arrived at our port at East Dennis. 
I soon reached my home, and earnestly entreated my mother to consent 
to my enlistment. She finally did so and I rode with my brother to the 
town house at Brewster Centre. Entering the room where the recruiting 
officer was, I first asked if there was room on the roll for my name. To 
‘my great surprise he replied, ‘‘No one has signed yet.’ I quickly wrote 
my name on the top line. 


My example was followed by others, until the list of five men was 
completed. The last man to enlist was over the required age, but being 
of vigorous health he was accepted by the examining surgeon a few days 
later, while some much younger than he were rejected. He was of a 
humorous disposition and created much amusement to the company by 
his stories. While doing his duty in the battle of Chancellorsville, May 
2, 1863, he was severely injured, which resulted in a discharge soon after. 
His name was Alfred G. Twiss. 


The evening of the day of my enlistment Mother was taken ser- 
iously ill. She was never strong, and the thought of my leaving home 
for the uncertainties of a soldier’s life so affected her heart that she 
could only say, “‘Oh, John, say you won't go, or J shall die.’”’ I loved 
my mother better than anything on earth; I was willing to give my life 
if need be in defense of my country, but I could not cause Mother's 
death by going against her wishes. So while my heart was almost break- 
ing, I said, ““Mother, for your sake I will stay at home, but I had rather 
die than be called a coward.’’ Mother grew easier and soon after retired 
for the night. 


In the morning I said, “I suppose | must ask to have my name 
removed from the roll.’’ To my surprise Mother replied, ““You need 
not do so, my boy, for I spent a part of last night in prayer. I asked 
God to show me my duty. I knew I ought not to be selfish and keep 
you at home if you felt the country needed you. I knew other mothers’ 
boys must go, and now you have my consent and blessing.” 
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“‘Who were the greatest heroes of the war? 
The loyal women who said, 
Go forth, brave hearts, go where the bullets rattle, 
For us to pray, for us to plead— 
For you to toil and battle; 
Ours to uphold — yours to defend 
The compact none can sever, 
And sacred be your name and fame 
Forever and forever.”’ 
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A few days later we were called to Boston for examination by a 
board of surgeons as to our physical fitness for a soldier’s life. “Then my 
troubles began. Knowing how exceedingly thin in flesh I was, weighing 
only 120 lbs., I feared the doctors would reject me on sight. | 

My fears were well founded, for when I was called into the room 
and was required to remove all my clothing those doctors sat down and 
went into convulsions of laughter. Finally one recovered himself enough 
to say, “We have seen all sorts of men undressed, but you are the first 
living skeleton we ever saw. “They were about to reject me without an 
examination, but after I told them I was perfectly well and how much 
I wanted to enlist, they gave me a thorough examination and said, 
“You are perfectly sound, but at the same time we doubt if you can carry 
a knapsack and hold out on a long march.’’ I said, ““You just give me 
a trial and [ will surprise you.’”’ So to my great joy I was accepted. 
One of them said, “‘A bullet will never hit you.’’ Another said, “If one 
should hit you, you will split the bullet.’’ 

I joined by choice the 33d Mass. Infantry, Co. I. On my arrival 
at the camp at Lynnfield I was given a cordial welcome and promptly 
named the ‘United States Ramrod.”’ This military title has survived 
the war,—I was always proud of it. , 
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Chapter 2 


The next amusing incident was fitting me to a uniform. In order 
to have them long enough in the arms and legs they were two or more 
sizes too large around. Being the tallest in the company I was given 
the right of the line next to the orderly sergeant. He was a fine look- 
ing soldier, and had been in the English army. He was exactly my 
height but of a splendid athletic build, — the most fearless man in battle 
I ever saw. Although he always asserted no bullet was ever made to 
hit him, he fell dead beside me two years later, May 25, 1864, by a 
rebel bullet. | 

I readily learned the manual of arms and the usual field movements, 
but it was not until we had our first battalion drill in heavy marching 
order that I realized what the doctors meant when they said I wouldn’t 
be able to carry a knapsack, etc. It is not necessary for me to enumer- 
ate the various articles that comprise a soldier’s equipment in heavy 
marching order. My comrades can tell you what they were. The full 
weight was supposed to amount to 60 lbs, distributed upon your body. 
I must admit that my first effort to stand erect under that load, and to 
endeavor to properly perform my part in the drill required the most 
strenuous trial of my strength and will power. But I was determined 
to disappoint the doctors’ prediction in my case, and I am going to tell 
you a fact right now: that in all my three years’ service I never gave out 
but once; however hard the march or hot the sun, on the double quick, or 
through sticky mud, I kept my place in the ranks by will power and 
personal pride. I have seen many of our strongest men give out and lie 
down by the roadside while on some of those marches of ours in 
Virginia. It was a frequent temptation to me for I was often almost 
tired to death, but I wouldn’t give up, — only that one time for a few 
hours when I was.ill and acted under the surgeon’s order. 


We were much disappointed in not having a furlough before start- 
ing for Washington, but the regiment was nearly full and we were 
obliged to remain in camp. I never saw my dear grandmother again. 

She passed away before the close of the war. 


Mother had a very peculiar impression the day I was leaving 
home. I give it in her own words as follows: ‘‘I have the promise 
that you will be returned to me.’’ I have heard the neighbors say that 
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Mother never (through all the battles she knew I was engaged in) 
doubted my return. I often wished I could have shared my mother’s 
faith in that regard, but to me it seemed almost impossible that I 
should escape death, so many of my comrades all about me were killed 
in every battle down to the day of June 22, 1864, when our regiment, 
only numbering then 150 out of the full thousand that left Massachu- 
setts a little less than two years previous, was sent across an open field 
to develop the enemy’s line at the base of Kenesaw Mountain, Ga. 
When within twenty yards of the rebel rifle pits I fell, shot through the 
body, beside my tentmate, Frank Penniman of Eastham. 

I did not intend to mention this occurrence to me until a later 
period in these reminiscences, as two years or nearly of battles preceded 
it. Sometime later I will give a fuller account of it. So many incidents 
connected with my army life of three years flood my memory, that I 
find it very difficult to decide what to mention now, and what to omit. 
I do not want to state anything but what I either personally witnessed 
or had good reason to believe occurred. 


Owing to the fact that I was young and had seen but little of the 
world when I enlisted, and was naturally inclined to be observing, my 
memory has retained many incidents that otherwise would have been 
forgotten. I can distinctly recall today the faces of the men of my 
company as we stood in line at roll call, or on other occasions when in 
line of battle waitng for the orders to advance — offtimes our faces 
were paler then than usual. Also I recall as though it were but yesterday, 
those loved forms which after every battle we laid to rest in those low 
green tents whose curtain will never outward swing, till the reveille of 
the resurrection morning, when I hope to meet them again, ‘where the 
roar of guns and the roll of drums no more break on the air, where the 
watchword and the pasword will be ‘love,’ ”’ 


I will now return to the time of our leaving Lynnfield for Wash- 
ington, August 14, 1862. While we endeavored to be cheerful and 
hopeful for the future, yet it was an occasion of sad partings and last 
goodbyes. My brother Eben came to the camp to bid me goodbye; he 
would have liked to have enlisted with me but it was important that 
he should remain at home. Some must bear the burdens there. He had 
always been a good brother to me and was a good caretaker of the home 
throughout the war. Mother could not have got along without him. 
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General Jeremiah Mayo also came to see Mr. Twiss and myself and 
gave us many kind words of encouragement. I would have given much 
to have seen mother if but for a few moments, but it was over two 
years before I had that privilege: but I knew every day she was praying 
for me. That was a great comfort to me. 

The colonel of our regiment was a fine looking officer — a splen- 
did drill master. He took great pride in the regiment and brought it to 
such a high condition of efficiency that we took the highest prize in a 
competitive drill with six regiments which had been a year longer in 
the service than we. He was of Italian birth and had fought under 
Garibaldi in Italy. Our lieutenant colonel was Adin B. Underwood of 
Newton, — a splendid Christian soldier. After the resignation of Col. 
Maggi he was promoted to the command of the regiment and led us in 
every battle until he fell desperately wounded in the Lookout, Valley 
fight of Oct. 29, 1863, at which battle 92 were killed or wounded out 
of 216 of the regiment who were engaged. “The other companies being 
on picket were not in the battle. 

Before proceeding further I want to state just here the names of 
the boys from Eastham and Orleans: 


Frances W. Penniman Nathan A. Gill James Studley 
Henry F. Morrison Peter Higgins Bangs Baker 
Thaddeus C. Baker 


Penniman and Morrison were mortally wounded in battle on the 
Atlanta campaign. Studley died from illness. [he other four after 
bearing an honorable part throughout the war returned home at its 
close. “Three have passed away, leaving Thaddeus C. Baker, who now 
lives near me. Although he was three times hit in battle by rebel bul- 
lets, he served his full three years and was with Sherman on his memor- 
able march to the sea and to the close of the war. Anyone seeing him 
today in his uniform as officer of the day of my Post, would hardly be- 
lieve he is nearly 80 years of age, so erect and military is his appearance. 


Before leaving Massachusetts, I sent the following lines to Mother. 
ra EA 


The country calls My Mother Dear 
And we to war must go, 

But John J. Ryder does not fear 
To meet with any foe, 
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My heart is high My Mother Dear 
For I shall trust in God, 

As do full many valiant men 
Who come from old Cape Cod. 


My Mother well I know your love's 
Not bought at any price, 


And well I know you understand 
Your son’s sacrifice. 


The sacrifice of comforts home, 
But not of trust above, 

And not I know My Mother Dear 
Of your undying love. 


‘The heart may stay although the feet 

A thousand miles may go, 

‘The brave man’s thoughts may be of home 
When his arm strikes the foe. 7 


If fortune smiles Dear Mother, hope 
If sorrow kiss the rod, 

But know your son never will 
Disgrace the dear Cape Cod, 


Eben my brother, Here’s to you 
Where-ever you may be 
Remember that Dear Mother has 
Been kind to you and Me. 


I’ll not be at home her heart to cheer 

So brother Eben try to comfort her 

Who fain would give her life for you and I. 
O Mother, Brother I must go. 


Amid the scenes of War 

But Cape Cod’s brave and noble sons 
Know what they struggle for, 

And if [am not while far from Thee 
Laid neath a Southern sod— 

I will some day homeward come 
To friends on Old Cape Cod. 
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After this digression I will now return to our arrival at Wash- 
ington, August 17, evening. Our first night we were given the luxury 
of a bed on the bare floor of an unoccupied building, and the privilege the 
next day of seeing the city, which was not so attractive as it is today. 
The following day we were ordered to Arlington Heights, which was a 
very delightful camp. Here we regaled ourselves on watermelons and 
peaches in abundance and were led to think that a soldier’s life partook of 
a Fourth of July excursion. We were soon relieved of this view by 
orders to march to Alexandria. A specially hot day was selected for 
this march, on which we were allowed (excuse the word) to carry our 
full load in heavy marching order. Although the distance on the map 
was marked 5 miles, everyone was ready to affirm it was 25 by the time 
we reached Alexandria. After that march my knapsack was lighter by 
the absence of an overcoat, dress coat and woolen blanket. After this | 
was in light marching order. We were beginning to follow the example 
of the soldiers of McClellan’s army, which was just then returning from 
the Peninsular campaign. “They were on their way out to Manassas 
to the battle which soon took place there, sometimes called the second 
battle of Bull Run. 

We expected to join them, but were ordered to do provost guard 
duty in Alexandria instead. A great many camp followers and stragglers 
from McClellan’s army were intoxicated and conducting themselves in 
a lawless manner in the city. It required our whole regiment to sup- 
press them. A building formerly a slave pen was used as a guard house 
and it was soon filled with a howling mob. It was no pleasant duty 
to be on guard outside to keep them from jumping from the windows. 
‘This was my post one day. Our strict orders were to shoot anyone who 
attempted to jump from the windows. Some of the occupants of that 
post had been intimidated from doing their duty by the threats hurled 
upon them and a number had escaped. For that reason I suppose | 
was placed on that post; our officers knew I would obey orders. Sev- 
eral attempted to try the window scheme, but in every instance I cov- 
ered them with my rifle and assured them of the consequences if they 
jumped. ‘They fortunately did not take the risk. In due time they 
were sent to their respective regiments and the city became reasonably 
quiet. 
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I had a somewhat amusing experience one moonlight night. While 
sleeping on a bed of straw in an unoccupied building with a number of 
others who were off duty, I was awakened by something on my breast. 
Opening my eyes I was surprised to see an enormous rat which was very 
close to my face. I reckon I was the first Union soldier he had made the 
acquaintance of at close range. Arousing my comrades, we inspected the 
building and decided to leave the rats in possession. We judged we 

Another time I wrote a letter for a cavalryman, who was so pleased 
that he wanted to give me something so he threw me down a canteen of 
whiskey. I did not know what to do with the stuff as I never drank 
intoxicating liquors of any kind. While I was considering what to do 
with it a member of my company came along and persuaded me to let 
him take it to his tent to keep for a medicine, solemnly promising me he 
would not drink a drop of it that day. [I unwisely let him have it; before 
he reached the camp he was intoxicated and picked up by the provost 
guard and lodged in the guardhouse. So much for my mistake of trust- 
ing his promise. Now that was a lesson I never forgot. It was the first 
and last time I ever placed a temptation in any man’s way to drink 
liquor. | 
I know of no greater curse to our army in the Civil war than whis- 
key and lager beer, as it was called. . 

We were relieved from provost duty in the city and went into 
camp in a large field adjoining the west side. At this time the battle of 
Second Bull Run was in progress. Undoubtedly if General Pope, who 
was in command, had been supported as he should have been by the 
commanders of other troops, the battle would have been a victory for 
us. As it was, the defeat was owing to the wicked jealousy of un- 
scrupulous officers (history records this fact). General Lee very nat- 
urally thought it a good time to invade Maryland and no doubt Penn- 
sylvania. Therefore the battle of Antietam, Sept. 17 and 18, followed. 
The 35th Mass. regiment, which was not fully completed when we left 
Lynnfield, was in that battle. They crossed under a destructive fire the 
Burnside bridge (so called), and held an important place on the ridge 
beyond. They lost in killed and wounded over 350 men, — an awful 
loss for the first battle. Although many of them had not been from 
home a month, yet they fought like veterans and held their place in the 
line against repeated assaults of the enemy. 
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It would have been pleasing to the majority of our regiment to 
have been permitted a part in that battle, and we felt it time we had an 
opportunity afforded us to show what we could do in action. But we 
were reserved for other fields. 

While I had been perfectly well up to this time, I was suddenly 
taken seriously ill with a complaint which was quite prevalent at that 
time in the camp, usually called in its last stages chronic diarrhoea. “The 
remedies used by the doctors of our regiment had no beneficial effect 
whatever in my case. I grew so weak that I was unable to walk but had 
to crawl on my hands and knees to and from the sinks at the rear of the 
camp. The doctors had given me up to die in a few days at the most. [ 
fully realized my condition and prayed earnestly for help. I suddenly 
thought of a remedy I had used at home. I crawled out to a house near 
by and in answer to my knock an elderly lady came to the door and 
looking pityingly upon me said, ‘“My poor boy, what can I do for you?”’ 
I told her I wanted a bowl of hot and strong composition tea. In a 
brief time she brought me a quart bowl full. It was like nectar to my 
famishing body. It sent such a warmth through my system that in a 
short time I was able to “‘rise up and walk’’ back to camp. These words 
came to my mind, “Our extremity is God’s Opportunity.”’ I rapidly 
recovered my usual health by using this remedy only. It also helped 
others whom I told of it. 
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Chapter 3 


The first of October we were assigned to the 2nd Division of the 
11th Corps, then commanded by General Siegel, and brigaded with the 
136th N. Y. and 73d and 55th Ohio regiments. “These regiments had 
been with McClellan on the Peninsular campaign and had an excel- 
lent record. We moved camp out to near Fairfax Court House to a 
place called ‘“‘Stump Hill,” rightly named, the trees having been cut three 
or more feet from the ground. Nothing of special interest occurred until 
Nov. 2nd. On this particular day I obtained permission to go outside 
the camp by a small pond and wash and boil my underclothing. Bor- 
rowing a camp kettle and building a fire, I was soon enjoying this 
privilege. As I had no extra suit of clothing, I had to wear my blouse 
and pants next to my body while my clothing was drying by the fire. 
I had just taken them from the kettle and was rinsing them in the pond 
when the bugle blew to break camp. As I did not like to put them on 
wet, the weather being so cool at night, I had to go without them until 
I could get time to dry them. As we were constantly on the move 
for three weeks out to Thoroughfare Gap and other places, and had 
three snowstorms besides rainy days in the meantime, my clothes re- 
mained wet until we returned back tocamp Nov. 25. I came near dying 
with the cold especially nights on guard or picket duty. I never took that 
risk again. 


Thanksgiving day was a homesick one for all of us in our cheer- 
less camp, — only our dog tents, as we called them, to sleep tn, the mer- 
cury below freezing, no rations but pork and hard bread, while our 
officers were having a sumptuous dinner of roast turkey, plum pudding, 
mince pies, etc. As we had not received any pay since our leaving 
home, we were out of money, otherwise we could have purchased 
something from the sutler, but his butter and cheese were 75 cents a 
Ib. and everything else in proportion so we dined on what we had and — 
talked of home and of some time in the future when we would again 
enjoy its privileges. For ‘‘when the battle is over and sounds of 
fight have closed with the closing day, how pleasant around the camp- 
fire’s light to chat the long hours away; to chat the long hours away, 
my boy, and talk of days to come, but a better still and a purer joy was 
to think of our far off home.’’ 
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December came in with a snowstorm falling to the depth of 6 
inches ona level. Then we changed to Sibley tents and were negotiating 
for some small stoves to put in the center for winter quarters, when 
suddenly as usual the orders came to march for Fredericksburg, where a 
battle was expected soon to begin. Our corps started Dec. 10. Al- 
though every effort was made to reach there in time to assist in the 
battle, the rain and snow made the mud so deep that we did not arrive 
until the night the battle ended, Dec. 15. From beginning to end it 
Was an unnecessary slaughter of our brave men in the attempt to ac- 
complish the impossible. 

The assault of our forces on Maries Heights and Pickett’s charge at 
Gettysburg on our centre were both alike costly mistakes to the attack- 
ing troops and a total failure in each case. 


The night of our arrival was a cold storm of mingled rain and 
sleet. All day we had waded through mud more than ankle deep with 
nothing on our feet but shoes which were full of mud and water. Our 
clothing wet through, we were encamped for the night on a bare, wind- 
swept hill — notents. After continued efforts we succeeded in starting 
some small fires with wet brush, by one of which I lay down and after 
removing my shoes I put my nearly frozen feet as close to the fire as 
possible hoping to partly dry my stockings. Covering myself with my 
wet blanket I fell asleep for a short time. The cold awoke me, and my 
fire having gone out I examined my stockings to see if they had dried. 
Instead I found | had burned the whole foot of each of them to a cinder 
so they fell to pieces in my hand. Nothing was left but the tops from 
the ankles up, so the next day I had nothing to wear on my feet but 
frozen shoes, for the mercury fell to near zero before morning. I 
have a letter now which I wrote Mother that morning, in which are 
these words: 


“Tam wet, cold and hungry, and I can thing of nothing that could 
add to my misery, but I wouldn’t change places with anyone at home if 
I could.”’ 


During the day we were marched a mile to a place near the river, 
and after a few days we became quite comfortable with our dog tents 
which we logged up a few feet, not knowing when we would make an- 
other move, as it was rumored another attempt would be made to renew 
the battle. ‘This came to pass in January and resulted in a failure by 
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reason of the whole army being stuck in the mud, wagons and artillery 
hub deep. It seemed a direct interposition of the Almighty in our favor, 
as it would only have been another slaughter of human life in the 
opinion of the majority of our officers and men. 


February 1 we were ordered eight miles back to near Stafford 
Court House. When I tell you it took our regiment two days to march 
eight miles on account of the mud, you can form some idea of Virginia 
mud. At the close of the second day we went into a lovely grove of tall 
pine trees fronting south, with a small stream of excellent water on the 
east side near Aquia Creek Landing. 


Here we laid out our winter quarters and built substantial log 
houses five feet or more high on the sides and ends with cloth roofs; 
average size was 8x12 feet, with a fireplace and door, usually at the 
end. Chimney and fireplaces were made of sticks plastered liberally with 
Virginia mud, with bunks of poles and cedar boughs; plenty of wood 
for fires; abundance of rations. Army life was a pleasure once more. 


Our stay in this winter camp for nearly four months was highly 
enjoyable. It was such a pleasure to have a warm bed at night, with no 
enemy near to molest us. The whole Army of the Potomac was en- 
camped in a similar manner, covering a large portion of that part of 
the country. “The musical note of the bugles sounding the reveille in the 
morning in the various camps was specially interesting. Our only 
duties outside of the ordinary routine of camp were occasionly battalion 
drill and sometimes a dress parade at night. Once in two weeks one 
company would go out four miles for four days’ picket duty. In good 
weather we rather liked this duty, but when, as was sometimes the case, 
it was a snowstorm or a cold northeast rain, as we could have no tents 
with us it was decidedly uncomfortable. 


The rest of the time in camp was spent in writing and receiving 
letters from home and friends, and the home newspapers; among them 
The Yarmouth Register was especially enjoyed. The editor of that 
loyal sheet gave courage to our hearts by his devotion to the Union cause 
and his undoubted belief in the final success of our armies. “Then the 
boxes from home containing delicacies that wonderfully helped out our 
army rations —— those glorious mince pies that our mothers made, and 
the numberless good things the neighbors put in for us also. 
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The time passed only too quickly, for we knew from the rumors 
that our days of pleasure would soon be over, when we must again en- 
gage in scenes of battle, with its wounds and death. While we knew full 
well that in all probability the majority of us would never see our 
homes again, we never indulged in forebodings of the future. Our 
chief desire was to defeat the enemy. This we felt ourselves fully able 
to do, if our commanding officers would properly lead us. The rank 
and file of our army was as a rule composed of intelligent men, — un- 
questionably there were plenty of private soldiers who were more cap- 
able of directing a battle than some of our generals. History of some 
_ of our defeats will certify to that statement. 

One very happy event took place during the month of April (I 
think it was) when President Lincoln with his wife and little boy 
“Tad” came down from Washington to the grand review of the Army 
of the Potomac. It was a magnificent sight to the onlookers, no 
doubt, but to us who were a part of it, the most attractive sight was 
the beloved form of our “‘Father Abraham’”’ Lincoln. It seems as but 
yesterday ;—his tall form on horseback, with little Tad on his pony 
beside him, and Mrs. Lincoln in an open carriage, as they rode around 
the lines so slowly that we could see his face and loving smile of welcome. 
It was an inspiration to us that never left our memory. 

On the last of April we received orders to prepare to leave camp 
with eight days’ rations, chiefly of pork and hardbread, for a long march. 
Not expecting to return to our old camp we removed our tent covers 
from, our log houses and, loaded like pack horses, we started for a place 
beyond the Rappahannock called Chancellorsville. 

The movement as planned and carried out by General Hooker was 
a success and evidently a surprise to General Lee, and Hooker was so 
elated by his success that far that he issued a very boastful statement 
which was ordered read to us on dress parade the evening of arrival, 
April 30; and then in the presence of his staff officers he uttered these 
words, ““The Almighty cannot prevent my winning this battle.’’ One 
of his officers said, ‘I knew then our defeat was certain.’’ And so it 
proved, after three days of battle, the most mismanaged battle of our 
Civil War. 

I haven’t time now to write of the flagrant errors committed by 
some of the general officers in command of the different corps by which 
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we suffered our defeat,—they have all answered the last roll call—but 
my grief and heartache was for the brave men whose lives were sacri- 
ficed unnecessarily the afternoon of May 2, when Stonewall Jackson 
with his 18,000 men was allowed to come down on our wholly unpro- 
tected right flank and annihilate it. If our large brigade in which my 
regiment was, had been allowed to remain where we had been placed, a 
different story would have been written of that evening attack. But 
half an hour before the attack came, General Devens ordered our whole 
brigade away, so we could take no part whatever in the fight. Then 
the next day half of our army was held in reserve while the other 
half was closely engaged with the enemy throughout the day with heavy 
losses thereby. We continually said, ‘““Why doesn’t General Hooker 
order in the rest of our corps, and use Lee's forces up between us, and end 
this battle in our favor?’’ 3 | | 

The sights I saw that day burnin my memory yet. ‘The fires that 
swept through the woods where our wounded lay helpless—some we 
carried through the flames and smoke to safety; but oh, the cries of 
those we couldn’t reach! Hundreds perished in that manner. 

During the night of May 5 our whole army recrossed the river on 
the pontoon bridge at United States Ford and returned to our old camp 
with sad hearts at the loss of so many comrades, who to our minds were 
needlessly sacrificed. Hoping for better results in the future, we resumed 
again the routine of camp life, till on June 6 orders came for our 
regiment to leave camp for a forced march to Beverly Ford, 60 miles or 
more distant, on the Rappanhannock river, where the Rebel cavalry 
under command of J. E. B. Stuart were preparing for an advance 
toward Maryland. Ours was one of the six infantry regiments se- 
lected to assist our cavalry under General Pleasanton. 


We were not allowed to take any tents and only one blanket (a 
rubber one) besides our equipment, canteen and haversack with four 
days’ rations of pork and hard bread. A guard of those who were 
unfit for a hard march was left in charge of the camp. 

We left camp at 3 p. m. and marched all that afternoon and night 
covering a distance of 40 miles. Stopping for a brief breakfast, we 
continued our march until night, 20 miles further, when we were allowed 
to rest until the evening of the 8th, when we were moved to a place near 
the river. Early in the morning of the 9th our cavalry crossed the 
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river and attacked theenemy. ‘The fighting was chiefly on a large plain. 
The most thrilling sight I ever saw was the charging and hand to hand 
fighting of our cavalry with the Confederates. The plain was soon 
dotted with the dead and wounded men and horses. ‘The battle con- 
tinued with varying success for several hours. “Two of the infantry 
regiments were called for, who waded the river and took an active part 
inthefight. I kept saying, “Why don’t they call for us?’”” Somehow I 
wanted very much to take part in it, and finally my chance came, as 
follows: 


An officer came to our colonel and asked for 30 volunteers who 
were good marksmen to go out into an open field as sharpshooters on 
the Rebel cavalry, who were preparing to turn our left flank. It was 
necessary to distract their attention until a line of infantry could be 
placed in position to meet their advance. We were told we would be 
much exposed to the enemy’s fire and might be killed or wounded. 
Thirty men volunteered at once, and we waded the river and were soon 
in the open field. The Rebel cavalry was in plain sight a few hundred 
yards away, with skirmishers out in front. My second shot dismounted 
an officer, and we all continued as rapid a fire as possible. We were 
placed about 10 yards apart in a single line—no protection whatever. 
I heard lots of bullets whizzing by me, but so long as they missed me I 
paid no attention to them. My time was all employed in loading and 
firing, for I knew full well if the cavalry charged I was sure to be either 
trampled to death by their horses or shot by the riders. 


The comrade on my right and also the one on my left were 
both wounded; one through the face, the other through his arm and leg. 
Soon after this the Rebel cavalry withdrew from our view and the firing 
ceased in our front. 


As the officer who had been in charge of us had departed we did not 
know what to do, whether to remain out there alone, subject to a 
probable capture by the enemy, or return without orders. Finally just 
at night a mounted officer came on the run and said, ‘‘Get out of here 
as quick as your legs can carry you, for you are the only “Yanks’ this 
side of the river!’’ You can bet I wasn’t the last one in that foot race to 
the river. We barely got across the river in time to escape capture. 
That was the closest call I ever had to a Rebel prison. 
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Our clothing being wet and no fires being allowed that night, we 
were very uncomfortable. Some took a severe cold. I suffered no 
injury from the wetting, but was glad when morning came and the 
sun soon dried our clothes. 

After a few days we started, as we supposed, for our old camp, 
but instead we were ordered not to return there for Lee’s whole army 
was advancing towards Maryland and we must keep betweén him and 
Washington. So we never saw our old camp again, nor the many 
precious keepsakes we left there. I often wondered what Johnnie 
Reb got mine. 
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Chapter 4 


A few days later we began our march towards Manassas, the old 
battleground of the first and second Bull Run. ‘The weather was hot 
and the Virginia mud was now choking dust. Somewhere about the 
20th we halted at a small stream called Goose Creek. Here we were 
allowed to stay two days. We employed the time chiefly by bathing 
and washing our clothes. It was nothing unusual to see at least a 
thousand men in bathing at one time. [he water was about five feet 
deep. 

I think it was on June 22 we crossed the Potomac into Maryland. 
I recall one delightful day—June 25, I think it was—on the summit 
of South mountain, where we feasted on those delicious black cherries 
for which that country is famous. “They were dead ripe and large as 
the end of your thumb. 


Passing soon after through loyal Frederick, the home of Barbara 
Preitchie, we finally arrived at the pretty little village of Emmittsburg, 
which is eight miles from Gettysburg. Here we stayed a day and one 
night, the 30th of June. Early in the morning of July 1 we broke 
camp and without any expectation of the enemy being nearby, were 
marching leisurely the first four miles when suddenly the sound of can- 
non from the direction of Gettysburg was distinctly heard, which 
increased in volume and the sound of musketry was faintly heard. 
Instantly orders came to double quick. Imagine if you can what that 
meant to us, loaded with all our usual burdens, with a burning July 
sun and dust ankle deep, running for all we were worth! Before we 
had gone two miles half of the regiment lined the roadside. We were 
then permitted to rest ten minutes for the men to catch up. Then we 
continued until we reached the cemetery overlooking the town. ‘The 
sight that met our eyes beyond the village was enough to stir one’s blood 
-to fever heat. 


On the rising ground northwest and north of the town our first 
corps commanded by Major General Reynolds was battling against 
overwhelming forces of the enemy, at least three times their number, 
their only assistants being the cavalry under General Buford which 
had received the first attack in the early morning. A few moments 
after our arrival General Reynolds was killed by a sharpshooter and 
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General C. O. Howard of our corps assumed command, he being the next 
in rank. 

All of our corps (the 11th) excepting one brigade was hurried 
through the town into the open fields to the right of the first corps, hop- 
ing to obtain possession of an eminence called Oak Hill, but was pre- 
vented from reaching it by the arrival of the enemy under General Ewell, 
who placed his corps batteries upon it so as to direct a destructive fire 
on both the 11th and Ist corps. 

In the meantime another large force of the enemy under General 
Early appeared on our right and rear beyond Rock Creek; yet in spite 
of all these advantages to the enemy our little heroic band of Tess than a 
third of the enemy withstood their assault until 4:30 p. m., when by 
orders from General Howard the whole line was withdrawn through 
the town to the right and left of Cemetery Hill, upon which batteries 
had been placed in position to command all approaches. 


It was expected that the enemy would immediately attack our 
position and we were ordered to withhold our fire until they were close 
enough to see the whites of their eyes (as at Bunker Hill) and then shoot 
to kill. In the meantime while lying down in support of the batteries 
I thought it a good:time for me to make sure of a pint of milk I had 
carried in my canteen since leaving Emmittsburg that morning and a 
small piece of bread, so emptying the milk into my quart cup and break- 
ing in the bread I proceeded to eat it. An officer looking upon me . 
exclaimed, ‘“‘My God! Can you eat at such a time as this?’ I replied, 
“Tf I am going to be killed, I don’t want to die on an empty stomach.” 
He said, ““You are the limit.” 

As our commissary wagons did not reach us until four days later, 
July 5, we were limited to three small hard bread a day, with nothing 
else in our haversacks. The reader can imagine how hungry we 
naturally were during that time. This reference is to our 33d regiment. 
We should have drawn rations before leaving Emmittsburg. 

Fortunately for us, the enemy did not advance that night beyond 
the center of the town, through which they established their lines con- 
fronting ours. Our remaining corps came up during the night and 
was placed in position to the right and left of Cemetery Hill. Our line 
then resembled a fish hook, the longest part reaching out a mile and a 
half south towards the Round Tops, and the point of the hook around 
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to Culps Hill. So we were facing three ways—north, east and west, 
and for a short time in the afternoon of the 2nd a portion of the firing 
line under Sickles’ was facing south. In the formation of the lines 
preparatory to the beginning of the battle on July 2nd a most remark- 
able error was made in not placing a force on Little Round Top, the 
real key to our whole line, and but for the almost miraculous discovery 
of this fact by General Warren, who just in the very nick of time suc- 
ceeded in placing six regiments upon it, we would have met with a 
great disaster, if not an overwhelming defeat, at the very beginning of 
the battle. Those six regiments, who unaided except by a single battery 
on its summit, resisted the overwhelming forces of Longstreet led by 
Hood's Texans, for two hours though losing half their numbers, 
actually saved our whole army from defeat, for it is an unquestioned 
fact that if the forces of Longstreet had occupied Little Round Top or 
if they could have forced their way through the valley between the 
Round Tops, they would have outflanked our left and enfiladed our 
whole line. The unsurpassed fighting of each of those regiments in- 
cluding the 20th Maine under Colonel Chamberlain who held the 
Valley of Death (so called) between the Round Tops when over half 
their number had fallen, fixed bayonets and at their own colonel’s com- 
mand charged the enemy, killing and capturing double their own num- 
bers, has won for them immortal and undying fame. 


What was true of them was also true of most all the regiments 
‘that took part in those four days of strenuous fighting. The humblest 
private in our ranks was aware that we were the only available force 
between Lee’s army and his objective, Washington; besides, for the first 
time we were on our own loyal soil of Pennsylvania and we said in spirit 
if not in words, ‘They shall not pass.” 


To return to the early morning of July 2. After a sleepless night 
in line of battle in the Tanneytown road on the west side of Cemetery 
Hill, our 33d Regiment was taken from the brigade by request of Gen- 
eral Ames and placed in his line on the east side of East Cemetery Hill— 
a very important position in case of an attack on the batteries in position 
on the hill. 


General Ames had great confidence in our regiment’s fighting quali- 
ties, which confidence was fully justified in the events of that evening. 
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Sometime during the forenoon the enemy placed a number of 
batteries on Benner’s Hill about a mile distant in our front and opened 
fire of shell on our batteries on East Cemetery Hill and on Reynold’s 
N. Y. battery which was in the field just back of our regiment’s position. 
That was the hottest place I was ever in. The air was literally filled 
with exploding shells and I expected every moment would be my last. 
Finally our gunners got the range and soon dismounted their cannon 
and blew up their caissons, so they were glad to withdraw from our 
view and cease firing. 


Of all the places in battle excuse me from supporting a battery 
where one has nothing to take up his mind but to le waiting to be 
killed or wounded and no chance to fire at the enemy unless he should 
advance to capture the battery. The kind of fighting I prefer is where 
the officer says, ““Now load and fire at will, and as far'as possible make 
every shot tell.’’ “There’s excitement enough to take your mind off of 
the danger you are in and gives you the feeling you are accomplishing 
something worth while. 


I think it was about four o'clock in the afternoon while General 
Sickles’s corps was engaged in a tremendous battle on our extreme left 
with Longstreet. My company and Company B were sent out on our 
front as skirmishers. We went out a little over half a mile where we 
could see the rebel infantry across a little valley within easy gunshot. 
We exchanged a few shots with their skirmishers but for some reason 
they were unusually quiet, the cause of which we soon discovered, as 
follows: : 


Just as it was getting a little after sunset four lines of battle sud- 
denly appeared in front rapidly advancing towards East Cemetery Hill 
and our infantry lines at its base. Ass quickly as possible we got our two 
companies of skirmishers together and started on a run for our lines, 
with the Rebels yelling and shooting in our right rear. In our front as 
we approached our lines was a blazing fire of musketry from the walls 
surrounding the hill, and the batteries were in full play with streams 
of fire leaping from the muzzles of the guns. How we were going to 
get into our lines without being shot by our own men was a cause of 
great anxiety, but we saw a little space in the line where the fire was held 
up, and our colonel was standing on the wall saying, ‘““These are our 
skirmishers, don’t fire on them.’’ We jumped the wall and lay down 
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quickly back of it. The next man to my right was our color bearer, 
Sergeant Edgar Bumpus. | 

We kept an unceasing fire on that part of the assaulting column 
of the enemy that reached our regiment’s front, but the regiments farther 
to our left in front of the hill were swept from the walls and the Rebels 
were soon in part possession of the batteries on the hill. Their bullets 
began to come in our rear and things were looking desperate. Our 
colonel just gave the 33d, ‘Fix bayonets and remember Massachusetts!’ 
when Stevens's 5th Maine battery to our right let go all six guns in one 
volley and swept our front clear of Rebels with canister. Just then 
Carroll’s brigade crossed the Baltimore Pike and charged the Rebels to 
our left on the hill and retook the batteries, killing and capturing two 
thirds of the enemy. That ended the fighting on our front that 
evening, but a short distance to our right at Culp’s Hill terrific fighting 
continued till eleven o’clock, when the firing ceased until early the next 
morning. During the night we buried our dead, of which there were 
many—several from my company who were close to me in the line of 
battle. We also had a number of wounded—some mortally—but we 
held the line unbroken. 

In the quiet hours of that beautiful moonlight night we asked our- 
selves the question, “What will tomorrow bring forth?’ 


The next morning, July 3, at 4:30, the fighting was renewed 
at Culps Hill and continued with terrific losses to the enemy till 10:30 
a. m., when in spite of their desperate efforts to retain their position 
they were forced back across Rock Creek to their former position before 
the attack, and our rifle pits were again in the full possession of the 12th 
corps. 7 


From then until 1 o'clock p. m. quiet continued all along the lines. 
Evidently the enemy was preparing for his last supreme effort to break 
our lines somewhere, they having wholly failed to make a lodgement 
on either our left, centre or right in their assaults of yesterday and this 
morning. 

At a few minutes past one o'clock they began the most awful 
concentrated fire from over 150 cannon on our centre, which faced west. 
General Meade’s headquarters were in a little house on the Tanneytown 
road east of our centre about 300 yards distant. Shells of every descrip- 
tion filled the air with their missiles of death, several passing through the 
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house, others exploding in the yard where the horses were tied, 12 out of 
16 being killed in a short time; while on the ridge in front where our 
batteries were replying to the enemy’s guns, men were being torn to 
pieces on every hand. From the Round Tops to Cemetery Hill, our 
batteries were in action. For nearly two long hours this terrific hail of 
shot and shell continued unabated. 

To us, the infantry, who could do nothing but hug the ground 
with no protection, it seemed almost an eternity. Once our chaplain 
came to us and said, “If any of you want to write a letter I will take it 
and, after the battle mail it for you.’’ With a pencil I wrote on a half 
sheet of paper, a letter to my mother, describing some of the existing 
conditions we were in at that time, and among other things I said | did 
not fear to die for 1 was in a glorious cause and doing my duty, etc. 


I will digress a little now to say that Mother saved that letter among > 
her keepsakes—-and just 50 years after the battle, on the same date, July 
3, the same hour of the day, I lay down on that identical spot of ground 
and re-read that letter. “This was during the reunion of the Blue and 
the Gray, 1913, at Gettysburg. The readers of this article can form 
some idea of the memories that naturally came to me on that occasion. 
This letter is still a precious keepsake—faded somewhat but still legible. 


To return to the battle lines. It was about three o'clock when 
the firing gradually ceased on both sides and almost instantly out from 
the woods opposite our centre appeared long lines of the rebel infantry — 
four lines deep, a half a mile in length, 18,000 in number—and began 
their advance toward our lines. [here was about a mile of open fields 
to cross, exposed all the way to the fire of our batteries and when near 
enough the musketry of our infantry. No tongue or pen can describe 
this scene; only those who looked upon it can form any idea of the . 
thoughts that pervaded our minds. Will this immense body of men 
reach our front and break our lines to fragments and win this battle? 
Have all our previous efforts been wasted to stop the army of Lee 
reaching Washington? 


As if in answer to our thoughts our batteries, silent up to this 
moment, sprang to life and poured a converging fire of shells and then 
grape and canister which cut lanes of death and wounds through them, 
until their four lines were reduced to two, and when they reached the 
Emmittsburg road, which was about 200 yards from our front, our 
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infantry opened a deadly fire of musketry. Stannard’s brigade of 
Vermonters poured in a fire on their right flank at close quarters, 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvanians crossed bayonets with them at the 
wall, and the copse of trees at the centre was a scene of hand to hand 
fighting. Soon out of that immense body of men in gray, over 1600 
lay dead and 8000 wounded, besides 4000 prisoners in our hands,— 
the result to that magnificent array of the flower of Lee’s Army in this 
their last supreme attempt to break our battle line anywhere. This 
spot has now upon it a monument with these words: ‘‘The High 
Water Mark of the Southern Confederacy.” ; 

I have been asked sometimes to describe the condition of a battle- 
field after the fighting was over. I have never attempted to do it for it is 
beyond any realistic description. “he readers can think of some large 
field of eight or ten acres so covered with the bodies of dead and 
wounded men that it would be difficult to step between them throughout 
the whole field—but even that would give you no adequate conception 
of the heart-breaking sights you would be compelled to look upon. 
What had occurred to this great number of the men in Gray of Pickett’s 
charge, also had occurred in like manner to our men in Blue, in their 
attempt to break the Confederate lines at Fredericksburg, Va., Dec. 14 
and 15, 1862. 

There are some things impossible to accomplish, however brave 
the men who attempt it. No braver men ever lived than those men 
in Gray or our boysin Blue. We had no personal animosity against the 
men in Gray, but they were fighting to establish a confederacy of states 
whose cornerstone was the continuation of slavery—while we were 
fighting for the preservation of the union with liberty and justice for 
all without regard to race, color or creed. 

Our losses during the Ist, 2nd and 3d days of July amounted to 
about 18,000 killed and wounded; in addition to this was 5000 
captured or missing. 

The most sorrowful of all sights was the wounded—so many of 
them. The whole neighborhood in the rear of the lines for miles in 
extent was one vast hospital. At every house and barn and shed, at 
cooling stream or shady grove or hillside, the red flags were surrounded 
by torn and mangled men, wounded by shot and shell in every conceiv- 
able way—thousands of them—‘‘Our Boys in Blue,’’ who had counted 
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not their lives in defense of the union cause, but had by their heroic 
efforts contributed to the final victory over the aggressive forces of Lee, 
who had confidently expected to defeat our army and capture Wash- 
ington, receive the recognition of the Confederacy by England, and 
dictate terms to the North and establish slavery unmolested throughout 
the South. 

In spite of their wounds and suffering, those who could speak 
were rejoicing over the victory won, and hopeful of recovery to again 
rejoin their regiments—while upon the faces of many the pallor of death 
had already settled. 
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Chapter 5 | 


I have often wondered if our youth of this generation who read 
the history of the Civil War in their school studies give any serious 
thought of the cost of the privileges they enjoy, and area them as 
they should—-for more than 


“Five hundred thousand men— 
The brave, the good, the true— 
On battlefield, in prison pen, 
Have died for me and you.’ : 


Of the two and a half millions of soldiers in our Civil War, not 
much over one-tenth are now living, and the death rate is 100 per day 
—and increasing. Ina few years we will all be gone. 

As I think of the thousands who fell in defense of the flag on 
Gettysburg battlefield, those inspired words of Abraham Lincoln are 
_ full of meaning where he says, “‘But in a larger sense we cannot dedicate, 

—we cannot consecrate,—we cannot hallow, this ground. ‘The brave 
- men living and dead who struggled here, have consecrated it far above 
our power to add or detract. ‘The world will little note nor long 
remember what we say here—but it can never forget what they did here.” 

There was so much at stake in the results of this battle on both 
sides in regard to the success of the Confederacy, that the overwhelming 
_ defeat of Lee gave it the name of the High Water Mark of the Southern 
Confederacy, for from that time their cause continued to decline. 
History records that General Lee said that after the defeat of his army 
at Gettysburg he had no hope of the success of the Confederate cause. 


In the early morning of July 4, two companies of my regiment, in 


one of which I was, were sent out to the right of the ground over which 


Pickett’s charge was made, as support to our skirmish line which had 
been somewhat advanced during the night. Here throughout the whole 
day we were much.exposed to the bullets of the Rebel skirmishers in our 
front. Some of our best men were mortally wounded without any 
opportunity to reply to the enemy’s fire, as we (the supporting com- 
panies) had no protection. We were compelled to lie down all that 
long day inactive; to rise up to a sitting position was to insure a bullet 
from the enemy. When night came we exchanged places with our 
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skirmishers, and in the morning of the 5th we advanced across the 
fields in our front and took possession of the enemy’s rifle pits. The 
first thing I laid hold of was a rain soaked biscuit which the Johnnies 
had left, and ate it despite its condition with relish. About noon we 
were recalled to our lines at the Cemetery Hill and given three days’ 
rations, our wagon having arrived. 

While waiting for orders I looked around a little where our 
batteries had been in action. It was a shocking sight of dead horses,— 
There were 50 in a space of 50 feet square where Woodruff’s battery 
stood—and at least a thousand more were in sight along the rear of the 
batteries to the Round Tops. What must have been the loss of life of 
the men who served the guns! ‘The burial parties could not bury the 
horses and were endeavoring to burn them—a very difficult matter. 

We were glad when orders came to leave the field in pursuit of 
Lee, who had retreated during the night. We were hoping to overtake 
him before he could recross the river into Virginia. : 

In a few days our army reached a position a few miles from 
Williamsport, Maryland, at which place General Lee’s army was con- 
centrated, the river being too high for him to cross. 


As his loss had amounted to 40,000 men, we felt fully able to 
defeat him and help end the war, but for some unexplainable reason 
our attack was deferred and Lee was permitted to remain unmolested 
until the river subsided enough for him to recross into Virginia. Some 
strange hallucination seemed to have possessed our commanding officers 
in letting Lee’s army retreat when we had him almost in our hands. 
President Lincoln was greatly disappointed in our failure to attack him. 


I have no doubt but General Meade was over cautious, but if either 
Grant, Sherman or Sheridan had been in command Lee would never have 
crossed the river unmolested, nor would he have been allowed to cross 
it at all, in the opinion of the rank and file—the thinking private soldier 
of the Army of the Potomac. 


Our services being no longer required on the Maryland side of the 
Potomac, in a few days we re-crossed the river at Berlin into old 
Virginia and retraced our march back over the old familiar road to 
Manassas’ battle torn fields of the previous year, bringing up at last at 
Bristow Station on the railroad. While on the way we spent one de- 
lightful day in the vicinity of a large field of blackberries. The vines 
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were four to five feet in height and just loaded with the largest and most 
delicious berries I ever saw. One could pick them by the double hand- 
ful and fill and two quart pail in ten minutes—like the old song of the 
army bean, “We ate as we never ate before,’ and no doubt saved the 
lives of hundreds of us by their medical qualities, at least so our surgeons 
stated. ‘That field of blackberries and the ripe cherries of South Moun- 
tain have been a pleasant memory—and a great longing to repeat. 


After going into camp at the Bristow Station a detail from our 
regiment was called for to be stationed at the headquarters of General 
Steinwehr (our division commander) to guard against attacks of 
Mosby’s guerillas. I was one of the fortunate ones in the detail. The 
two months of our stay there was a delightful change from the ordinary 
routine of camp life. Our guard duty was light in the daytime; rations 
of all kinds were abundant; our sleeping quarters were all we could 
desire—and the privilege of seeing and feeling that we were protecting 
our beloved commander and were treated by him as his own family 
was indeed a constant pleasure to each of us. 


I think it was about the 20th of Sept. that rumors came to us that 
our corps, the 11th and 12th were to be transferred to the Army of the 
Cumberland at Chattanooga, Tenn., under the command at that time of 
General Rosencrans and in a very distressing need of aid by reason of 
being nearly enclosed by the Confederates under General Bragg. ‘Their 
only line of ration supply was via a mountainous road sixty miles in 
length. The route was lined with dead mules shot by the rebel pickets 
across the river, and the whole army there was on half rations, which 
were steadily decreasing. 

While we were sorry to give up our pleasant location, we neverthe- 
less were glad to aid our deserving comrades of the Western army, who 
had fought and won the recent battle of Chickamauga and in the mean- 
time captured Chattanooga. ‘The rumor proved correct and in a few 
days we were ordered to pack up all the headquarters tents, etc., and 
started by train for the 1200 mile ride. I wish I could know how 
many trains were employed to carry all the men and batteries, horses 
and army wagons of those two corps, but I have no record of the 
number. We had the right of way nearly the whole distance, which 
was about 1200 miles, passing through the states of Virginia, West 
Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, etc. A constant ovation from the 
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loyal citizens at every station, town and city was given us. Of course 
we were not riding in palace cars but just ordinary freight cars, except 
the officers, who had quarters in passenger cars. 


We left Washington September 25, and arrived at Bridgeport, 
Alabama, September 30. After a few days’ stay we were ordered to 
Stevenson, a few milesaway. ‘“[he weather was rainy most of the time. 
We remained here guarding the railroad until October 26, when both 
corps were ordered to cross the ‘Tennessee river at Bridgeport and advance 
up Lookout Valley to relieve if possible our army, then so closely 
besieged by the encircling forces of General Bragg as to be reduced to one- 
quarter rations. Rosencrans had just been relieved from command and 
General ‘Thomas placed in charge to hold the place. His reply was, 
“We will hold the town until we starve.” 


The afternoon of October 29 our two corps reached he head* of 
the valley opposite Chattanooga. In our advance we had driven out 
what force the enemy had stationed there, their main army being on 
Missionary Ridge and Lookout Mountain. We went into camp about 
nine o'clock that evening. ‘Three companies of the regiment were 
detailed for picket duty, while the rest lay down for a night’s sleep. But 
it soon proved to be the last night’s rest for 97 out of the seven com- 
panies, which numbered 236, rank and file, for we had scarcely fallen 
asleep when the long roll was sounded and we were quickly formed in 
column and started back to the assistance of the 12th corps, which had 
encamped two miles below us and was being fiercely attacked by a large 
force of the enemy, who had under cover of the night advanced across 
the creek at the foot of Lookout Mountain and had stationed several 
brigades on three hills intercepting our two corps to prevent our reinforc- 
ing each other and then sent this large force to surprise General Geary. 
While on our hurried march to Geary’s assistance we were fired upon 
from these hills, which were close to our road. 

General Hooker ordered our brigade to make an assault on the first 
hill. ‘This hill was wooded and steep. My regiment was about the 
center of the hill, the 73d Ohio was on our right, and the 136th N. Y. 
was on our left. Of course we had no means of knowing how large a 
body of the enemy held the hill, neither did we know how near their 
lines would be to us when we should arrive at the top. It took about all 
our breath to get up the hill, and heave was where the Rebels had the 
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- advantage, for as soon as we came into their view we were only 20 yards 
from their rifle pits. Their first volley put over 60 of our regiment on 
the ground, half of whom were killed outright. Our color bearer fell 
with one foot over the rifle pits. For a few minutes we returned their 
fire but our lines were so broken we fell back to the foot of the hill to 
reform. Our brigade commander, General O. Smith, said, ‘“We must 
take the hill at any cost. Now, when you reach the top again don’t 
stop to fire but rush for them with the bayonet and yell for all you 
are worth at the same time. It will make them think you have had a 
reinforcement.’” Our Adjutant Mudge, as brave a man as ever lived, 
and dearly loved by all of us, stepped in front of the line and said, 
“Forward, boys! and avenge our colonel.’’ Instantly he fell dead with 
a bullet through the heart. As by a mighty impulse every man started 
up the hill and without halting to fire a shot dashed themselves like a 
living wall of steel on and over those rifle pits into the faces of thrice 
our number, who instantly gave way before us, and those who escaped 
our bayonets and bullets and were not captured (as was the case with 
many) disappeared down the other side of the hill. In the meantime 
the 73d Ohio on our right had gained the crest in their front, losing 
about the same number as we, and the 136th N. Y. came up on our left 
so that we obtained full possession of the hill. 


In the meantime the rest of our corps had defeated and driven off 
the force that attacked General Geary, but the sight of that blood stained 
hillside and crest where 97 of our officers and men lay dead or wounded, 
many of them mortally, told of the fearful price that was paid for the 
victory gained. 

Almost one-half of our number engaged had fallen. Among 
them was our Colonel Aden B. Underwood, who was thought to be 
mortally wounded through the body, and a long list of officers. Some 
of the dearest boys of my company were killed, besides the many 
wounded. Comrade T. C. Baker of Orleans, of whom I have pre- 
viously written, was stricken insensible by two bullets through his hat, 


grazing his head. We all supposed he was killed at the time. He 
was hit by the first volley and rolled to the foot of the hill. On coming 
to his consciousness he instantly started up the hill again as full of fight 
as ever. 
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Although the valley was now clear of the enemy we did not know 
how soon they might make another advance so we remained in line of 
battle on the three hills for several days. [he Rebels had a battery on 
the top of Lookout Mt., from which they frequently endeavored to reach 
us with their shells, but with little success. Ina few days we had pon- 
toon bridges across the river and an abundant supply of rations for the 
army in Chattanooga. And in less than a month from that time with 
General Grant in supreme command we fought the 3-days’ battle of Mis- 
sionary Ridge and Lookout Mountain and gave the boastful army of 
General Bragg an overwhelming defeat and planted our flag on the top of 
old Lookout Mt. with Hooker in the Battle above the Clouds. 


We were in the battle the whole three days, either as observers or 
participants, and witnessed the battle from start to finish, and spent 
Thanksgiving day in pursuit of the enemy. Among other events on 
that day I have a distinct recollection of what my dinner consisted of, 
viz.: with half a canteen which I used for a frying pan, I cooked a 
dish of fried hardtack beside a log on the side of the road, and then 
sitting on the log ate it with a good appetite, while thinking of some 
of the good things which about that time they were having at home as 
an accompaniment to my frugal meal. , 

‘Two days later we were sent in company with other troops on a 
forced march to the relief of Burnside at Knoxville, Tenn., 140 miles 
distant, where he was being largely out-numbered by the Confederates 
under General Longstreet and in sore need of immediate help. 


As we had left all our tents, overcoats and blankets in our camp 
in Lookout Valley before entering the previous battle, we suffered ter- 
ribly from the cold nights. It was impossible to sleep but a very little. 
The only way to even do that was to stand before a hot fire and get as 
warm as possible, then lie down and quickly fall asleep. We would 
sometimes get a few hours’ sleep before the cold would awaken us, and 
then we would repeat the process. Then we were out of rations, except 
some flour, which we only had time to cook by mixing it with water and 
baking it on a board before the fire. “The ground was frozen and num- 
bers of the men’s shoes were wholly worn out so skins of the cattle which 
were occasionally killed were used, but they would only last for one or 
two days. In numberless cases, before we reached the vicinity of Knox- 
ville and compelled the retreat of Longstreet we literally tracked blood on 
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the frozen ground. I wouldn’t mention these things if I had not been 
an eye witness to them, only that you who enjoy the blessings and com- 
forts of homes in this free land of ours, may have some knowledge 
of what we suffered to preserve the Union and hand it down to you. 


The near approach of our forces to Knoxville caused General Long- 
street to retreat without waiting for our arrival. We were sorry he left 
before we had the opportunity of defeating him in a battle, — it would 
have been some recompense to us for our forced march. 


After one day’s rest we started back over the same road with all of 
its added discomforts included. While we did not need to hurry back 
for other reasons, yet our necessity for food and clothing made it im- 
perative for us to reach some place where we could obtain a supply. “The 
weather for that part of the country was unusually cold, and not only 
were our feet shoeless but our trousers were almost indescribable with 
many of us. We had no sewing material for repairing the rents made by 
the bushes and briars through which we had been fighting the recent 
battles. The only way we could keep them together from the waist 
down was by using thorns for pins, the thorn bushes furnishing an 
abundant supply. 


While I had shared in all the unpleasant experiences of my com- 
rades, yet it remained for me to have an additional experience of the 
most intense suffering I ever have known, the night of our final arrival 
at our former camp in Lookout Valley, Dec. 17. 


The ground was frozen so hard we could not put up our fly tents, 
as we always had to cut pins from the woods. We had no facilities for 
getting any that night that could be driven into the frozen ground, 
neither had we time to gather any bushes or cedar boughs for a bed. 
Being utterly exhausted I lay down on my back on the cold earth and 
was just falling asleep when I was seized with the most horrible pain 
directly through my breast. It was like a knife being thrust through 
me continually. My cries brought the doctor, who spread a large plaster 
of clear mustard and applied it to my breast. In a few moments I 
thought a fire of hot coals had been placed thereon. I will pass over the 
interval between that time and-morning. When I removed the plaster 
my skin came off with it, leaving the whole space raw flesh — but the 
pain had gone. That was what one would call heroic treatment. 
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I was laid up for some time while my breast was healing. No 
further results occurring, in due time I resumed my place at the head 
of the company, and on Jan. 1 we began building log houses for 
Winter quarters in a most delightful oak grove by a small running 
stream at the foot of Raccoon Ridge, about a mile west of Lookout 
Mountain, facing the same and also in full view of the hill where our 
fight of Oct. 29 had taken place. 

The night of January 1 the mercury was at zero, our log huts 
were not built, and standing guard without mittens‘or overcoat was an 
experience not soon forgotten. Neither could we sleep in our tents. 
Fortunately the weather moderated somewhat in a few days, and after 
our log houses were built, with the big fire places and plenty of wood, the 
cold nights didn’t bother us any. 

Just to mention an amusing occurrence which happened to me one 
night on picket duty: During my two hours of sleep in the early 
morning my hair became frozen to the wet ground so I was unable to 
rise when my time came to go on post. I had to lose a goodly portion 
of my back hair by the use of a jackknife to separate me from my con- 
tact with the base of Lookout Mountain. : 

We had lots of fun snowballing that winter. One whole regi- 
ment would challenge another and carry the battle out in great shape; 
as fast as one was hit he changed sides, so after awhile one side would 
be declared the victor. 

When there was no snow, ball playing was the chief amusement. 


Occasionally a sham battle would be carried out by a number of 
regiments of infantry and batteries. ‘“[his would be held on a large 
plain with woods included. Great care was taken that no bullets were in 
our cartridges, only powder, but it was very exciting work and very 
realistic to me. I enjoyed it greatly although it was quite exhausting, 
especially in the tangled woods, but it was beneficial to us when later in 
the spring and summer we were engaged in actual battle. 


No two battles are just alike except in a general way. If the 
bushes are thick between the lines the only sight you have of the enemy’s 
position is by the flash of his musketry, so we had to be careful to 
aim at those flashes. Some men get so excited in battle they waste lots 
of ammunition firing at the sky and hit nobody; I never allowed myself 
to get so excited, but I took careful aim at the opposing lines. Without 
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doubt we all wasted a lot of ammunition because the powder smoke was 
a great hindrance oftentimes to our view and we could not always deter- 
mine how far off their lines were from ours. The Gettysburg battle 
was mostly in open ground, —— that was the reason the loss in killed and 
wounded on both sides was so great. And yet, as an exception to this, 
in the battle of the Wilderness in May, 1864, where the tangled woods 
were so thick that neither side scarcely saw the other, the loss was just 
as appalling from the musketry fire; so no two battles can be considered 
alike. In the Wilderness battle the lines were close enough for the mus- 
ketry to have its deadly effect even though each side fired largely without 
seeing the other. 


There were many interesting incidents in our four months’ stay 
in that winter camp which I could not now fully relate. Our loved 
ones at home constantly remembered us with kind letters, and boxes 
came once in awhile containing some good home cooking. The time 
passed away too quickly, the more so because we knew what awaited 
us when the first of May should come. 


In the meantime there was a six weeks’ series of religious services 
held four evenings each week in a log chapel which was built by our 
regiment for that purpose. Our chaplain was a genuine Christian and, 
beloved by us all. 

As a general rule army life is not conducive to religion; it rather 
tends the other way. But Major Gen’! Oliver O. Howard, who com- 
manded our 11th corps, was a Christian soldier in every sense of the 
word, as brave in battle as the bravest and kind to the men of his com- 


“mand. I often attended services on Sunday at his headquarters which 


he personally conducted. He was a member of the Episcopal church. 
The religious services in our log chapel were closely attended every even- 
ing. We had some fine singers in our regiment. I think there were 
quite a number of genuine conversions (as we Methodists call it) among 
the men of the rank and the file besides some few of the officers; besides 
there were quite a number of both classes who were formerly religious 
but had fallen away somewhat, who were now reclaimed and pledged 
themselves to a prayerful life. A marked change was noticeable in the 
moral life of each of them. I was deeply interested in a personal way, 
and on my 21st birthday, April 7, I rose in that evening meeting and 
publicly stated my desire and purpose to become a genuine Christian. 
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All those dear comrades knelt with me on that occasion and prayed that 
my desire might be fulfilled that hour. While I had always lived a moral 
life, I had never publicly and definitely surrendered my will to God. 
But that night I did, as best I knew how, and I wrote Mother a letter 
the next day. “There sure was one happy mother when that letter 
arrived. I don’t know whether my comrades noticed any change in me 
from that time, but I know there was a marked change in my feelings, 
and the thought of death was not as it had been before to me; for I © 
always expected I should be killed before the war would be over. I 
might say just here, that when the time came that I was wounded and 
supposed I was dying, I said to myself, ‘““I am glad I settled this matter 
last winter between myself and God, and now I am sure I shall sometime 
meet Mother in Heaven.”’ 

Of those comrades who took a personal part in those meetings until 
the time came when we had to close them for the spring campaign of 
1864 in the advance of our army towards Atlanta, I wish I could write 
definitely of what happened to each of them. I know some of them fell 
in the battles that we were engaged in and their bodies now rest in the 
National cemetery at Chattanoga; among them my truest friend and 
tentmate, Francis W. Penniman of Eastham. Sometime later I will 
write more particularly of him. He was one of the bravest of com- 
rades and was mortally wounded at the same time I was wounded. 
We were side by side in the battles. 
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JOHN J. RYDER 


Staff Officer to Major-General Leonard Wood during the_ 
War Maneuvers of 1909. 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE EAST 
GOVERNORS ISLAND, NEW YORK CITY. 


August 24th, 1909. 


Dear Mr. Ryder:- 

I want to thank you for your services 
during: the recent maneuvers, which Wepesmucd 
appreciated, 1 trust that neither youmiowaoor 
horses have suffered any ill effects treme ee. 
CXPOSU Rem OmUneCeweathen. 


With kind regards, and again thanking 


Very Siticererly yource 


MP oor dismed ee ty cle bee 
Bourne, Mass. 


Chapter 6 


When May Ist, 1864, came we received notice that we were to 
leave our winter camp on the morrow early in the morning. But a few 
days before this a banquet was given to Gen’! Joseph Hooker, who was 
now the commander of both the 11 and 12 corps which were con- 
solidated into one corps now called the 20th corps, Army of the Cumber- 
land, under Maj. Gen’! George H. Thomas, the hero of the Chicamauga 
battle, a Virginian by birth, but loyal to the Union. The following 
lines were composed by our quartermaster for the occasion of the ban- 
quet. We all endorsed the sentiment so beautifully expresed. 


It’s fine to see old Lookout’s brow 
In the dawn of coming day, 

But finer still when rainbows crown 
Its crest with prismatic ray; 

But lovelit eyes and kisses sweet 
And words that must whispered be, 

Are joys that thrill my inmost soul,— 
O! my own dear home for me. 


The storied field and laureled mount, 
And the graceful Tennessee, 
“Our Fighting Joe’ and his brave troops 
Are all very dear to me; 
But the quiet home, the darling wife 
And the little ones on my knee.”’ 
Are pleasures more than all beside— 
O! my happy home for me. 


This vale is green with forests rare, 
And the song birds fill the trees, 

The fields have all their scented bloom 
Bourne soft on the southern breeze, 

But the quiet hearth in northern clime, 
The land of the fair and free, 

It has delights unthought of here— 
O! my northern home for me. 
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But ‘til treason is trampled down 
To the depths of its kindred hell, 
And slavery’s final dirge is sung 
With the music of shot and shell, 
I cannot turn with joyful heart 
Till from mountain to the sea 
Our starry banner waves in peace,— 
‘Then my Northern home for me. 


May Ist 1864, was a busy day to us, and alsoa sad one. We were 
painfully aware that this was the last night we should ever occupy this 
delightful winter camp; neither could we expect to ever see it again after 
tomorrow. But we could not allow ourselves to dwell upon these 
thoughts, so as cheerfully as possible we packed up our extra clothing 
of overcoats and dress coats to be kept for us for next winter, and 
stripped ourselves of all surplus articles, keeping only a rubber and 
woolen blanket and one-half a fly tent. One article I always clung to 
which just fitted a place in my knapsack was a portfolio of writing ma- 
terials with an airtight ink bottle in the cover. Now I am not cer- 
tain just who the young lady in Brewster was who sent me that highly 
useful article. I have always thought it was one of the members of one 
of the Winslow families. It was a great help to me in writing letters for 
myself and others. ‘The silver hunting case watch I carried in seven 
battles I still have, also the portfolio. [ also have a valued pocket test- 
ament which I found at the time I was being brought off the field the day 
I was wounded. 


Although we all needed a good night’s rest, yet there was but little 
sleep that last night in camp. Reveille was sounded early May 2nd and 
we left our roofless log cabins with a last goodbye and wended our 
way in marching column across the valley and around the sides of Look- 
out Mountain, the scene of the fighting of November 27. Just as we 
were passing there the sun broke through the mists of the early morn- 
ing and the men began to sing, “John Brown's body lies moldering in 
the grave but his soul is marching on.’’ And then the chorus, “Glory, 
glory, Halleluiah,’’ swelled and rolled the whole length of the column 
of 12,000 men. It was inspiring to us to feel that we were on the road 
to ultimate victory. 
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In the afternoon of that day we passed over the field of the Chicka- 
mauga three days’ battle of the previous September. ‘The trees were 
shattered with bullets, and marks of the fight were everywhere visible 
especially where our dead had been but partially buried. We encamped 
that night near Lee and Gordon’s Mill. We remained here one day. 

May 4 we continued our march as far as Ringold, which was about 
18 miles south of Chattanooga. 

In order that the general reader may understand something of the 
forces now under General W. T. Sherman in his advance towards 
Atlanta, Ga., it is well to state that this army consisted of seven corps of 
infantry and one of cavalry. “These were designated as follows: Three 
corps in the Army of Tennessee, three corps in the Army of the Cumber- 
land, two corps in the Army of Ohio. Major General Thomas com- 
manded the Army of the Cumberland, Major General McPherson the 
Army of Tennessee, and Major General Schofield the Army of Ohio. 
The several corps had each a general incommand. The full number was 
about 120,000 of all arms. ! | 

The Confederate forces were under command of Major General 
Joseph E. Johnston. He was one of the ablest officers of the Confed- 
eracy. His army numbered 60,000 of allarms. While their force was 
less in number than ours, they had the advantage of us in being on their 
own soil and acquainted with the roads, and had a large force constantly 
building fortifications and rifle pits in their rear, ready for use whenever 
the army was in need of them; while we had to attack them on their 
chosen ground, and also guard our rear as we advanced in order to pro- 
vide supplies for our army. ‘This was no slight task, as you can readily 
see. Notwithstanding all the difficulties in our way, we had full confi- 
dence in “Uncle Billy,’”’ as we affectionately called General Sherman. 


Each corps had its own special badge. “The 20th corps, in which my 
regiment now was, wore the five-pointed star on our hats or caps; the 
Ist division a red star, 2nd division a white star, and the 3rd division a 
blue. There were usually three divisions in a corps and either three or 
four brigades in a division, and four or five regiments in a brigade. 


While some portions of our army were in contact with the enemy 
‘at Rocky Face Ridge and Tunnel Hill, our corps, the 20th, commanded 
by General Joe Hooker was not called into action until the morning of 
May 15 near Resaca, Ga. Here Johnston’s army, which had gradually 
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fallen back before our advance, had stopped and prepared a most admir- 
able line of defenses in the form of a half circle, completely encircling the 
village and railroad station, their line being three miles in length with 
each flank resting on a river which ran in their rear. “The country here 
was mostly wooded, with frequent ridges running parallel with their 
lines. Their batteries were so arranged as to cover all approaches from — 
our side. In the front of my regiment’s position were three steep 
wooded hills with quite a wide valley between them. ‘The first two 
hills were occupied by the Rebel skirmish lines with slight log entrench- 
ments. ‘The third hill was much longer right and left than the others, 
and was strongly fortified with rifle pits and a four-gun battery in the 
center. 


The previous day, which was May 14, all of the other corps of our 
army were closely engaged with the enemy in their endeavor to break 
their lines somewhere but with very little success, and a portion of our 
line on our extreme left was driven back somewhat. So our 20th corps 
was notified that we must try to retake this position and also endeavor 
to drive the enemy from his main line in our regiment’s front also. I 
Want to mention now something which came directly under my notice 
the evening of May 14. Lieutenant Edgar Bumpus (who carried our 
colors at Gettysburg) had a strong impression that he would be killed 
the next morning; he was so certain of this that he made his will per- 
taining to his personal effects and wrote farewell letters to his parents 
and to the young lady to whom he was engaged. He was a recent 
graduate from college, and as fine a soldier as ever wore the blue. His 
fellow officers wanted him to take some position for the morrow that 
would not necessitate his being engaged in the battle, but he refused to 
do so. Now what was the sequel to this impression? It was only too 
true; for in the very first of the battle he fell dead by a Rebeli bullet 
through his heart. I wish there was some way to account for these 
peculiar presentiments—who sends them and from what source do they 
come? | 


A similar instance of which I was a witness took place in my com- 
pany the morning of May 15. While we were kneeling down in line 
of battle waiting for the order to advance, three of the company came 
to the captain and each said, “I shall be killed today. Will you write 
the folks at home about me?’’ ‘Two were from New Bedford and one 
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Henry T. Morrison, was from Eastham. Captain Doane said, ‘“What 
makes you think you will be killed today? . You have passed through 
all our other battles unhurt, why not this?’’ Each replied, ““‘We cannot 
tell why, only we feel sure we shall be killed.”’ As we knelt there among 
those scattering pine trees and I looked along the line at the faces of my 
comrades with the bullets whistling just over our heads, I thought, what 
will be my fate in the coming fight? Will the impression which my 
_mother had so vividly impressed upon her mind the night following my 
enlistment, that I would be returned to her, prove true in regard to me? 
Or was I destined to be killed before night? I never had any definite 
impression of coming events only in one instance, which occurred during 
this battle and which I will relate a little later in this narrative. 


Finally, when the whole of our corps was ready, the order came, 
“Rise up, 33d! Guide on the colors. Forward, march!’ We 
climbed the hill in our front quite quickly, the ‘““Johnnies’’ retreating 
before we reached the top, but not so far but they could return our 
fire. The next man to me was struck by one of their bullets in the 
forehead and fell at my feet. The one the other side of me had his 
coat torn across from one side to the other. We lay down for a few 
moments until our left had come up. Then the order came, ‘‘Rise up, 
33d!’ Fora few seconds no one moved—we just dreaded to rise—but 
at the second order we all sprang to our feet and jumping over the logs 
we rushed down the hill and up the other. Just as we reached the top 
where we had scarcely any protection we received the full fire from the 
main line of rifle pits opposite. I judged the distance to be less than 
150 yards. ‘They were expecting us and gave us a warm reception. 


We returned their fire to the best of our ability, but being so fully 
exposed our men fell rapidly until four of our color bearers had fallen, 
65 of the rank and file and a few officers. We then got orders to lie 
down on the crest of the hill for a few moments. Soon orders came 
to rise up and we were told that we were to charge across the valley 
and take the rifle pits, and for no one to hesitate when the order to 
charge should be given. Soina few moments the order was given, and 
I started on the run for the rifle pits. I had gotten about half way 
across the valley when in looking around I found there were only three 
men with me. We said, ‘“Where is the regiment?’’ Evidently no one 
but us had moved. I don’t think I ever witnessed such a rain of 
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bullets as was falling about us. The leaves and twigs from the bushes 
were falling all around us. I expected every second to be hit, but we 
got back to our lines unhurt, and found the regiment lying down just 
where we had left them. I never knew why that order was disobeyed. 
It was the first and only time our regiment disobeyed an order. No 
doubt they acted wisely, because we would all have been annihilated 
before we could have reached the enemy’s rifle pits. While I was looking 
for a place to lie down in comparative safety, I found what I thought a 
good one back of the roots and earth of a large fallen tree. “Pwo of 
my company were lying there and they made room for me on one side. 


This is where I had my first presentiment. I had just lain down 
when I was overwhelmed, as I might call it, by an impression that I 
was in imminent danger of death. I could see no possible reason for 
this, but the impression became so strong that I crawled back about 
two yards, still watching the place I had left, when suddenly two bullets 
following close to each other passed through the leaves where I had lain, 
both of which would have passed through my body if I had remained 
there. Now, what power gave me that notice? 


Soon after this Frank Penniman, my tentmate, came to me and 
said, ‘‘See what those Rebs have done to me! They have put a bullet 
through my coffee pot on my haversack and another bullet through my 
canteen, so | have lost all the water. 1am going further down front 
where I can see better and pay them up for it.’ I advised him not to 
expose himself more than he already had done but he went just the 
same. About an hour later he came back and said he had shot two of 
the Rebs, but his knapsack was riddled with bullets and his woolen 
blanket was ruined with bullet holes. He was quite satisfied with his 
experiment. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon the Rebels came out of their 
works in force and attacked our lines to the left of our regiment’s posi- 
tion. ‘The musketry mingled with the Rebel yells were deafening. 
Failing to break the line to our left, they were evidently approaching our 
front. We carefully loaded our guns and passed the word along to let 
them come till we could count the buttons on their coats, and then, 
remembering Oct. 29, “‘shoot to kill—if our bullets don’t stop them, our 
bayonets will!’’ When they broke from the bushes into our view, 
they were not over 25 yards away. I easily counted the buttons on 
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their coats before we opened fire on them. For about 20 minutes or so 
there was something doing on that hill, and when the smoke cleared I 
saw only three of the enemy on their feet, while the ground was littered 
with the bodies of many others. 

This ended their attack in our front. Soon after this we were 
relieved by the first division of our corps and we marched back half a 
mile and stacked arms in a field west of the road in the rear of our battle 
line. Of the three men of my company who had spoken to the captain 
about being killed, one was killed and the others were mortally wounded 
and died after being brought to the field hospital. 

We spent the rest of the day and night in this field. In the morn- 
ing of May 16, the enemy having retreated during the night, we brought 
off our dead and buried them in a long trench beside the road, and 
marked each name on a board at the head of each body. 

In the afternoon we started in pursuit of the enemy, knowing full 
well that we should soon come in close contact with them again in 
_ another chosen position. 


As we thought of those who only a few days ago were as full of 
life and hope as we but were now sleeping close together, waiting for 
the reveille of the Resurrection morning, we could not help the feeling 
of sadness at our loss of their companionship. While it was to our and 
their credit, that we had done our best and held our part of the line 
_ unbroken and had been commended by General Hooker personally, was 
some comfort. 
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Chapter 7 


One of the members of my company named Allan Dunbar, of New 
Bedford, had fallen evidently mortally wounded about twenty or more 
yards in advance of the crest of the hill. In our first rush we had gone 
over the hill somewhat and he had been hit with several others by the 
enemy’s first volley. Some of the slightly wounded had crawled back 
over the hill to our rear. Dunbar was shot through both legs and 
bleeding badly; his calls for help were heart-breaking to me. While it 
seemed almost certain death to go to him, I offered to go and help bring 
him in. Finally three comrades volunteered to go with me, and we 
took a blanket and ran down to him. He cried for joy when we 
reached him. We placed him in the blanket and brought him over the 
hill and laid him down for the men to bid him goodbye. He said, 
“Boys, don’t cry. Just tell my sister that I did my duty that’s all,’ and 
placing his hand over his heart he said, “‘I have got something here that 
will take me through all right.’’ We carried him to the rear, about an 
eighth of a mile, and placed him in the care of the hospital men. 

I then said to the three others, “‘Let us hurry back to the battle 
line for we may be needed any moment.”’ ‘To my utter surprise neither 
one would return with me and they tried their best to persuade me to 
remain with them. I told them I would rather die with my comrades 
in the battle than be such a coward. I therefore returned alone. 

I had just taken my gun and knelt down in the line when the 
attack I have préviously mentioned occurred. The three men I have 
referred to were older than I and were married; they had been in battle 
before and had a good record, but the temptation to remain in the rear 
till the battle ended was too great to them to be resisted. On my way 
back to the hill an officer who was in command of a line at the foot of 
the hill in the rear of ours asked me where the other three men were. I 
told him they wouldn’t come back. His remarks were forceful regard- 
ing them, then he said, ““You are a brave man to return alone.”’ 

I never in all my three years’ service knowingly disobeyed an order 
from my Officers, or wilfully neglected doing my whole duty wherever I 
happened to be, and because of this I had a good time in the army. 

I neglected previously to state that Comrade Nathan A. Gill, 
who was sergeant of the color guard, rescued and brought off the 
flag at the close of the battle, after four bearers had fallen. 
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Comrade Thaddeus C. Baker was wounded by a bullet through his 
hand which laid him up for some months. 

Comrade Henry G. Morrison of Eastham, who was mortally 
wounded, was loved by all of us. He was of a quiet disposition, 
always ready for every call of duty. It was hard to part with him, but 
our objective was Atlanta and the order was ‘‘Forward march.”’ 


It was not until ten days later that our next battle with the enemy 
took place, at a locality called New Hope Church, and also called the 
Battle of Dallas,—although none of us saw any church or evidence of 
any village nearby. “This wason May 25. ‘The previous ten days had 
been strenuous ones, as we were constantly in close proximity to the 
enemy, who although slowly retreating before our army’s advance, kept 
us always on our guard for an ambuscade or midnight attack. Our 
movements were all in the woods; at night we lay down with our 
equipments upon us and our loaded guns beside us, under the open sky, 
ready any instant to spring to our feet if needed. 

I have previously written of our Orderly Sergeant, Henry Hill, who 
was always declaring that no bullet was ever made to hit him. Thus 
far he (like myself) had not been hit. “Two nights before the 25th we 
slept under the same blanket. In the morning he made some profane 
remarks for which I reproved him, calling his attention to the possibility 
of his death at any time. He again assured me that he was never to be 
killed. The next night I shared my blanket with Sergeant Josevh Ryder, 
—a splendid comrade, no profanity about him. In the morning of the 
25th as we were rolling up our blankets he took from his pocket a little 
diary and the pictures of his wife and a little baby boy who was born 
about two months after he left home. He kissed the pictures and said, 
“I hope to live to see those dear ones in my home in Rochester, Mass., 
Joe was like an elder brother to me, being a few years older. . Before 
night I was lying beside his dead body weeping as though my heart 
would break for my personal loss and sorrow for the little family at 
his home, to whom I must send the sad news of his sudden death. 
For while in the midst of. the battle that afternoon, while standing 
together firing at the enemy, he fell dead from a bullet through his 
heart, and those pictures were wet with his blood when I later took 
them and the little diary from his coat pocket to send to his home. I 
wrote something in the little book, signing my name to it. 
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About the same time in the battle that Joe was killed, Sergeant Hill 
was instantly killed with a bullet through his neck which severed the 
jugular vein. Of what avail was his repeated assertions that no bullet 
was ever made to hit him? 

There were some incidents connected with the battle that might be 


of interest to you readers, some of which I will relate. Our contact . 


with the enemy this day was unexpected by us. We, that is our 20th 
corps, were marching in column along the road leading down through 
the woods to Dallas when suddenly we were confronted by General 
Hardee’s corps in line of battle entrenched across our road and to its 
right and left. The regiments of the corps were quickly thrown into 
battle line and beginning at the right closed into close contact with the 
enemy. They of course had us at a disadvantage. We were in the 
open woods, while they were behind entrenchments screened by bushes. 
My regiment was ordered to lie down in a little depression beside the 
road with its brigade for a short time. In the meantime the crashing of 
musketry from both sides on our right and in our front was like the 
falling of thousands of trees at once, and out from the fire and smoke 
of the musketry came streams of wounded men making their way to 
the rear,—shocking sights for us to behold, knowing full well what was 
awaiting us. Some of the remarks of these wounded men were as 
follows, ‘‘Boys, it is hot as hell in there!” 


One of my company said to me, ‘John, how do you feel?” I re- 
plied, “Rob, I feel as if I am to be killed today. How do you feel?” 
He replied, “‘I feel as if I was in the valley and shadow of death.’’ His 
name was Robert Black of New Bedford. 


In a few moments later the order came to rise up and forward. 
The first man to fall at that instant was a tall sergeant of the next com- 
pany to ours. He was a few steps in front of the line and the bullet 
entered his groin, severing the artery. The blood spurted out a foot, 
and he died almost instantly. He was shot directly through the body at 
Gettysburg and had just returned to the regiment. He ought not to 
have gone into the battle at all, but he was intensely patriotic and would 
not.take a discharge as he ought to have done from his previous wound. 


A few steps farther and we were under fire from the front and left. 
As we were the extreme left of the line of battle, there was scarcely any 
protection from the enemy’s fire. We had just to stand up and take 
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it, or kneel or lie down. I never could shoot accurately from a lying 
down position, nor very well from a kneeling one, so I took my chance 
at standing up. All the orders we received from our officers were to 
load and fire at will. We would stop firing for a few moments occa- 
sionally to let the smoke rise so we could see the opposing lines, and 
then commence again. 

I could see about a hundred yards of our line to my right and when 
the men were firing the blaze from their muskets would stream out a 
yard or more like liquid fire and amid it all were the ringing cheers from 
our boys in answer to the Rebel yells. 


Neither side gained any ground throughout the whole afternoon. 
General Sherman greatly desired our obtaining possession of the Dallas 
cross roads but the enemy could not be driven from his entrenched posi- 
tion, so we were compelled to form a new line during the night a little 
back of our present one. In the meantime a short while after dark 
during a tremendous tempest of rain and lightning, we carried our dead 
back to the rear a short distance. J was sent back with three others to 
carry the body of Joseph Ryder (before mentioned.) We laid him 
down near a large tree and then we tried to locate our lines again but 
the battle being over and the darkness so confused us we could not tell 
what direction we came from. While we could hear some voices all 
around us we could not tell whether they were friends or foes. Not 
liking to be captured, we decided to lie down and wait awhile, so cover- 
ing ourselves with our rubber blankets we went to sleep lulled by the 
thunder crashes overhead. 

About midnight I awoke to find it clear moonlight and awakening 
my comrades we made a careful reconnoissance and found we were 
outside of our picket line, who discovered our identity and let us in 
without the countersign. I found the regiment (what was left of it) 
asleep, except the captain of my company, to whom [I reported my 
arrival. He said, ‘‘I have been looking for you all the evening and 
concluded you had been captured like several of the others.’’ And he 
added, ‘‘I want you to be orderly sergeant,’ to which I replied that | 
had rather not as then I could not carry a gun, nothing but a revolver and 
sword, which was of little use in a battle. I soon afterwards regretted 
my refusal; I was hasty in making it. So Sergeant Estes was given the 


place. 
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Another little incident occurred that night. Our chaplain met me 
and started back as though he had seen a ghost. He said, “Are you 
alive? Why, I have just written a letter to your mother saying you 
were instantly killed this afternoon.’ I replied, ““You had better not 
mail it until after the next battle. You may have it ready for then, 
for this time it was Joe instead of John.” 

The whole army got into position in this place the next day. 
While engaged in bringing in our dead comrades for burial—one of 
whom was Sergeant Hill on the stretcher I had charge of—we met 
Major General Howard. We had set the stretcher down to rest a 
moment and one of our number was using profane language. Just 
then we met the General, who said, ““Young man, if you were in the 
place of your dead sergeant you would not be using that language. 
Always remember that profanity is never becoming in anyone, much 
less in a soldier.’’ After he had passed on the comrade said, “Who 
was that?” I replied, ‘““That was Major General O. O. Howard.” 
“Well,’’ Peter said, “it is a great honor to be reproved by a major 
general!’’ 

Our regiment’s loss of killed and wounded in this battle of May 25 
was fifty-nine. 


It began to rain that afternoon and continued for 17 days. The 
roads became quagmires; the wagons were hub deep in it, and scarcely 
anything on wheels could be moved. We of the infantry were con- 
stantly under fire, although we were part of the time partially protected 
by our breastworks. We could have no fires to partly dry our wet 
clothes anywhere near the battle line; we managed to make some small 
fires in the rear to cook our coffee now and then. A number of the 
men were ill with that distressing illness, fever and ague, caused by our 
clothing being constantly wet through. 


I was taken ill with it, and it was the most horrible complaint I 
ever was afflicted with. I was taken to the field hospital and filled up 
with quinine—the only known remedy. After a little over a week I 
asked to be returned to my company. While it was indeed a luxury 
to lie in a clean dry bed while convalescing from the fever, yet strange as 
it may appear, I could not rest easy while I knew my comrades needed 
me. So while the. doctor advised me to remain and assured me that I 
was likely to have a relapse if I got wet again, I persisted in my request 
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and re-joined my company at the battle line. I never had that disease 
again. 

While we could not force the enemy from his entrenched position 
without great loss of life by front attacks, Uncle Billy’s strategy of out- 
flanking them finally compelled them to vacate and retire to another 
line previously prepared on the Kenesaw Mountain range of hills. | 
think their line there was about eight miles in length and in a very 
strong position. The rain having ceased and the roads become passable, 
the different corps moved on as usual. We built substantial rifle pits 
every night wherever we stopped, only to leave them the next morning. 

One day while out a little way in front of our corps with my 
captain—we being in plain sight of the enemy—a bullet from them 
passed close by me and struck the captain in the hand. Holding it up 
Hevea i bats) a ten days furlough for me.’ And he got jit. 
Another time three of us were standing together when a bullet struck 
one and passed through a portion of his body and half way through the 
body of the second man. ‘The wounds were not mortal, however, and 
the bullet was cut out and preserved as a relic. 


One day while we were remaining in our rifle pits I took a walk 
along the lines to where one of our batteries was. Just then General 
Sherman rode along and seeing a group of officers on the side of the 
mountain opposite he ordered the commander to fire on them. The 
second shell from the battery killed Lieut. General Leonidas Polk. He 
was an Episcopal bishop. Being very portly and dignified he would not 
hasten from the spot like the others. “This was in June. During the 
days that followed, before our next battle on June 22, we were almost 
constantly on the move. My regiment had become so few in numbers, 
numbering then only 170 officers and men out of the thousand with 
which we had left Massachusetts less than two years ago, that we thought 
we might be excused from further fighting until our ranks ‘could be 
partly refilled by either recruits or some returns from the hospitals. But 
no such good luck as that awaited us. We were kept in the front 
just the same. 

Frank Penniman and I often talked over our hopes of surviving 
the war. He once said, “I would hate to be killed in the last battle 
of the war just as we were about to go home.’’ He often spoke to me 
of his mother, who had died a short time before his enlistment, and of 
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his sister Elvira. I never saw a more generous-hearted boy. He would 
share his last thing with me and go without himself. I could always 
depend upon him for any assistance day or night. He captured a big 
Johnnie Reb one day and turned him over to our captain while he went 
for another. I doubt if he ever felt fear in a battle; at least he never 
showed any fear of death or wounds. It wasn’t so with everyone in 
our company. 

It was reasonable to expect that in a company of 100 men from so 
many different conditions of civil life, there would be some who would 
prove unreliable in battle. But I think we were very fortunate in that 
respect. I do not know so much about the other companies comprising 
our regiment, but my own company had mostly good reliablemen. One 
noticeable exception to this I will now relate. 


A man of about 40 years of age, hailing from New Bedford, whe 
claimed to have been in the Mexican war, was the greatest boaster of 
what he had done and what he would do when he should get into a 
battle I ever saw. He talked so constantly of his exploits that we 
nicknamed him ‘“‘Biddy’’ and we were all anxious to see what he really 
would do in our first fight. While none of us took any stock in his 
stories, we did look for his setting us a good example, being fully twice 
our average age. Our expectations fell to the ground at the battle of 
Chancellorsville, for the second day as we were advancing through a 
piece of woods towards the firing line, just before we came under the 
enemy’s fire, our boastful “‘Biddy”’ placed the fingers of his left hand over 
the muzzle of his rifle and pulling the trigger with his right hand, (we 
were at shoulder arms at the time) he inflicted a lasting injury to his two 
middle fingers. Several of us were looking at him at the time, and 
the surgeon at the hospital, learning that he did it purposely, amputated 
both his fingers at the knuckle joint. What a price that was to pay for 
cowardice and a life-long disgrace. 


General Sheridan was once asked if he felt fear in a battle. He 
replied, ‘“‘Any man who says he was not afraid when entering a battle is 
either a liar or a fool. JI always felt fear.’’ 

Be SUE a AA. ite 3) ee a 

I think one of the most impressive sights I ever saw was the forming 
of the line of battle, every comrade calmly taking his place, conscious of 
all the danger, with all the recollections of the past and the dread realities 
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of the immediate future crowding into the present—the thoughts of 
loved ones at home, the hastily written word of the night before, the 
almost certain fact that in a short time some of us would be lying out 
yonder mangled by shot and shell,—and yet not one word spoken of 
regret, just a silent waiting for the call of duty. 

Our Colonel Adin B. Underwood, who was so cruelly wounded at 
the midnight battle in Lookout Valley, Tenn., just 58 years ago last 
Priday evening, October 28, 1863, was the calmest person under fire 
of any of our regimental officers. Being curious to know if he felt 
any fear at those times I asked him about it. He replied, “‘I was in such 
constant expectation of death that it took all my will power to conceal 
my fears and exhibit a calmness of demeanor before the regiment.” I 
guess we all felt a good deal like the soldier who saw a rabbit scooting 
for the rear and said, ‘Go it, Cottontail. If I hadn’t any more at stake 
than you have I would run too!”’ 


From the date of the month in June when the army of Joe Johnson 
vacated their works in our front, which had been occupied by them suc- 
ceeding the battle of May 25, until June 22d, my regiment was not 
directly engaged in a battle but men were detailed every day for skirmish 
lines and picket duty at night. We each had to take our turn at it. 


Here is an instance where my sympathy for a timid comrade led 
me to take his turn, after I had taken mine. It came about in this way. 
This member of my company, who lived in New Bedford, had a wife 
and family. Although he had been most of his life on whaling voyages, 
yet when his turn came for skirmish line in the open field in full view 
of the enemy, he was nearly paralyzed with fear. Now while the rest 
of the company had no pity for him, yet I did-pity him, and on this 
particular day he entreated me so earnestly to take his place that I con- 
sented. I think I came nearer to being killed that day than any other, 
excepting in a battle. My partner who was in that part of the line 
with me, was wounded in the first five minutes and he begged me to go 
back with him, for, he said, I would surely be killed if I remained 
there. But I stayed there all day, and was not hit. You see my time 
had not come, but I was glad when the day was over and I was relieved. 
This timid comrade survived the war. Whether he appreciated my 
kindness or not I couldn’t say, for it was but a few days later that I was 
wounded on the Rebel side of that same field after we had crossed it in 
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the face of a blazing musketry fire from the Rebel rifle pits at the base of 
the mountain close to their edge of the field. Of this event to me I will 
write later. 

Just a short time before these occurrences I wrote a letter to 
Mother. I remember very distinctly how I was feeling at that time, 
and as I always confided my inmost thoughts and feelings to her, so I 
did in a special manner in this letter. The letter lies before me today—it 
was written just sixty-four years and five months ago to date, November 
8, 1926. It was written in a rainstorm in our outer line of rifle. pits. 


I am going to copy a portion of it just as it is written into this, so 
you, my readers, can realize something of my feelings at that time. 


In the Field Near Dallas, Ga. 
My Dear Mother: 


‘The adjutant says we can send out a mail tonight, so under 
great difficulties I hasten to write a few lines to you. 


I am alive and well. By the grace and mercy of God I have 
been spared until now, though I have expected to be called before 
this. We are now, and have been for two days and nights in the 
outer line of breastworks. Skirmishing goes on all the time in front. 
Last night the enemy charged on a part of our works, but was 
driven back with heavy loss. I am confident we can hold these 
works, I only wish they would come and attack us here if we have 
got to fight them anywhere, but they won’t please us so much as 
that. They would like for us to charge on them I suppose. I 
hope we shall not have to but I shall go if ordered. 


I received yours and Eben’s letters last week. Those letters 
are the bright spots in my life now, for I cannot help feeling sad at 
the loss of so many of my dear comrades struck down beside me. 


Mother, my prayer is not merely that I may be saved from 
death, for that is almost impossible, but that I may be saved 
through Christ from the second death. 


Would that I had more time to talk with you, but I am 
hurried for time. I hope you will not be too anxious about me. 
Be prepared at all times for the worst. And dear Mother, what- 
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‘ever happens don’t be cast down. Give my love to all. What- 
_ ever God has in store for me is all right. My heart is calm and 
trust perfect. 


Good night, dearest Mother. May God bless you all. 
From your ever loving son, 
John J. Ryder. 


This letter to my mother would seemingly imply a presentiment on 
_ my mind of a certainty of wounds or death in the near future to me, 
but neither at that time nor subsequent to it, did I have any positive 
impression relative to those occurrences to me. But from the fact that 
our regiment was so reduced in numbers—my own company having 
but 12 men left—lI naturally expected that in the next battle some of 
us must fall, and it seemed reasonable that I could not always pass 
through unharmed. I always endeavored to do my best and set a 
good example to my comrades. Life was as sweet to me as it was to 
anyone, and I had a great desire to go through the war with my company 
—I] wanted to keep with them to the end. ‘This was why I wouldn't 
stay in the hospital where | might have remained some time in a com- 
fortable bed instead of being with my comrades in the rain. 

I never asked for easy places, or desired them. I was always proud 
of my regiment. The fact that though so reduced in numbers we were 
still kept in the front lines showed what our record was for reliability in 
battle. But events were fast approaching to the close of my active 
service and companionship with my comrades. _ 

June 20 was a very hard day for us until far into the night. We 
were searching in the woods for the enemy’s outlying works and it was 
dangerous work, for any moment we were liable to encounter them 
at close range. Some time before morning we were withdrawn from 
the immediate front and retired to a piece of woods, where we put up our 
fly tents and made some good fires where we could dry our clothes and 
cook a good breakfast of fried pork and hardtack and coffee. We had 
the privilege of remaining in this place the whole of this day, June 21. 

The next day was Sunday, June 22. It was a lovely day,—the 
first really pleasant day for some time. “There was but little firing in 
front in our vicinity. It really seemed more like Sunday than usual. 
Our line officers thought it would prove also a day of rest to us, but 
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about ten o'clock in the forenoon while we were preparing to have in- 
spection of arms, orders suddenly came to strike tents, pack up, and 
march. | 

We were marched out and placed in line at the edge of the woods 
fronting the open field I have previously alluded to as having been in 
on the skirmish line. Here we were told to lie down and await orders. 
It was then about 10:30. The men began to talk of home—several 
said they could fancy they heard the church bells ringing for services in 
Lowell; others spoke of churches near their homes. Frank Penniman 
spoke of the white church in Eastham, where he wished he now was. 
I had a vision of the church in East Dennis where I was sure my mother 
and brother were at that moment sitting in their accustomed pew. 
Maybe we weren't homesick! “Though we didn’t say it in words we 
felt so, just the same. | 

How little we knew that before noon one third of our number 
would be stricken in death or wounds just across that open field, and 
those church bells would not be heard again by some of them in this 
world. 

About 11:30 orders came to rise up and take half distance for 
skirmish line. “This placed us about 15 feet apart in single line. “Then 
the order came to forward double quick, charge. As we swept out into 
the open field in full view of the enemy, whose rifle pits were a few yards 
back of the other side of the field in the edge of the woods at the base 
of Kenesaw Mt., the sight that met our eyes was enough to appal us. 
It was a blazing fire of musketry concentrated upon us. ‘Their bullets 
fairly swarmed about us, but as we were running so fast towards them 
on slightly descending ground they overshot us in some degree. 


The next man to me on the left of the company joining our right 
was hit. I heard the thud of the bullet when it struck him. He fell on 
his breast apparently dead. I expected every second to be hit, but I 
reached the other side of the field unhurt. 


Then while our orders were to lie down as quickly as possible, I 
very unwisely did not do so. I was determined to get one shot first at 
the Johnnies to pay for that comrade who had fallen by one of their bul- 
lets. “They were so hidden by the bushes that although we were not 
more than 20 yards apart, it was difficult to get a good sight on them, 
while they could see us plainly; besides, their rifle pits were so arranged 
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they had a cross fire on us also. I had just got a good sight on one and 
was pulling the trigger of my gun, when something struck me on my 
left side, — the force of it slewed me half around. The sensation was 
like being struck with a club across my back. Feeling something warm 
running down into my shoes I saw that it was blood, and plenty of it. 
I thought it was time for me to lie down, which I did. 

I then realized the quantities of bullets that were passing over and 
about me. 

In the meantime I tried to see where I was hit. On looking at my 
haversack I saw a bullet hole through the upper part —— then I found a 
hole in my blouse near my left hip. I then readily found a bullet had 
entered my left side and had evidently passed through my body and out 
on the other side. I could move my legs so I decided my spifie was not 
injured; otherwise I would have been paralyzed below my waist. 
Beginning to feel faint and it growing dark before my eyes, I thought I 
was dying, and my last thought was of Mother and how much she 
would be disappointed in my not living to return home as she always 
believed I would. Then I thought it wouldn’t be long before we would 
meet in another world. Then I went to sleep in a dead faint. 

While all this did not occupy much time —- probably not more than 
half an hour or less before I returned to consciousness —- yet being sep- 
arated by the bushes none of my comrades had seen me when hit; but 
just as I came to myself two of my company, Robert Black and Pat 
Kiley of New Bedford, crawled over to me. Rob said, ‘““You aren’t 
wounded are you, John?’ “Yes, Bob, and I reckon mortally. Now 
you see that Mother has my watch, won’t you?’’ He promised he would 
send it to her. Then I gave them the most of my rations. They told 
me that one third of the company were killed or wounded, among them 
my tentmate, Frank Penniman. 

We were getting very anxious about the Rebels taking us prisoners, 
but just then, much to our relief, we heard great cheering and looking 
towards our rear we saw the greatest sight I ever beheld, — the third 
division of our corps coming across the field in line of battle with colors 
flying. 

I got up on my knees and waved my cap and shouted for joy! As 
they passed over us I said, “Boys, remember me when you reach their 
rifle pits!” The volley of musketry they let loose on those Johnnies 
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swept the rifle pits clear at once. “Then our stretcher bearers came to carry 
off our wounded. Two came first to me. I told them to take Penni- 
man first, as he was the worst off I thought. 

Then while they were gone with him I started to walk. I presume 
I ought not to have done so for immediately my wound began to burn 
inside, as if a red hot iron was being passed through me. I finally reached 
the other side of the field where there was an officer and three men. I 
lay down and asked the officer to have one of the men pour some water 
on my wounds. He looked down on me and exclaimed, ““My God, you 
wounded like that and walking!” 

The water did not allay the burning so I shortly reached the place 
where our surgeons were. “They examined me and declared I had been 
hit by two bullets, both of which they said were inside of my body. I 
convinced them of their mistake, although they could not see how it was 
that | was alive with such a wound. They said it was a miracle I 
wasn't killed outright. From there I was taken in an ambulance to the 
field hospital tents a short distance back in the woods. 
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Chapter 8 


The first thing on arrival at the hospital tents the wounded were 
removed from the ambulances and laid on the ground in front of the 
tent. The surgeons examined them and those whose legs or arms re- 
quired in their judgment amputation were placed one at a time on a 
table in plain sight of all of us, the chloroform applied and the limb 
sawed off, etc. This was my first sight of these proceedings, and I was 
devoutly thankful that no amputation would be needed in my case. 

After this examination was finished the rest of us were placed in- 
side the tent in two rows, our heads towards the centre aisle. We were 
laid close together, nothing under us but the leaves of the trees covered 
with a blanket if we were lucky enough to have one. Soon after this 
a soldier attendant came around with a basin of water and a sponge 
with which he sponged off the blood from the wounds of each man, 
using the same sponge and water for all; then placing a wet cloth on the 
bullet holes he passed on to the next sufferer. My wound at this time 
had ceased the burning sensation but I felt very weak and constantly 
craved water. 


The air was filled with all manner of moans and cries from the 
wounded and dying men. One of my company whose right arm had 
been amputated at the shoulder joint continually walked back and forth, 
 erying all the time. There was another tent not so long as ours, about 
25 yards distant. I asked the attendant who were in that tent; he said 
the mortally wounded. I asked him if he would inquire if Frank 
Penniman was there. He soon returned and said he was in the first cot 
bed at the entrance of the tent. J started to walk over there. The next 
thing I knew two men were leading me back to my bed. They said I 
fell in a faint when I was about half way, and advised me to keep 

still unless I wanted to bleed to death. 


| I waited a short time and then tried it again; this time I crawled on 
my hands and knees and got there all right. Frank and I had a good cry- 
ing time together. After awhile he said, ‘‘I believe you will live to go 
home, but | never shall, for the surgeons say my wound is mortal and I 
must soon die. But I want to live so much to see my sister again and 
Mary. (That was a young lady he was in love with.) I can’t see why 
this little wound should kill me.’’ (He didn’t know how bad his 
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wound was — the bullet had entered his left shoulder and passed through 
his body lengthwise and out near his right hip.) He gave me his com- 
bination knife, fork and spoon to give to his only sister Elvira, in 
Eastham. 

I couldn’t bear to part from him. We just clung to each other, 
and cried as though our hearts would break. Finally promising to come 
again the next day, I reluctantly parted from him. The next day I 
was confined to my bed, and the next day he was removed with some 
others to another field hospital. I could not learn where he. was carried 
but I heard later that he had died. 

I have nearly a life-size picture of him copied from a tintype pic- 
ture he had taken at Chattanooga, Tenn., just before we started on that 
spring campaign. It was a perfect likeness of him. 

It was either June 25th or the 26th that all of us who could be 
moved were carried in army wagons to the railroad station about 10 
miles distant. “The roads were very rough. “The wagons had no springs 
and the wounded suffered horribly from the jolting. On arrival at the 
station we were placed in freight cars and started for Chattanooga. 


After going a few miles we were run into by a train and thrown 
from the track. “Then we were all removed from the train and carried 
to some unoccupied houses near by. “There we lay all night on the bare 
floor. Several died before morning. My wound pained me so I could 
not sleep and it seemed as if the night would never end, but at last the 
morning came and we were again loaded into the freight cars and in due 
time reached Chattanooga. Here I was placed in a bed on the upper floor 
of a wooden barrack now used for a hospital. I was there six days. 
They were days and nights of continual agony. My body where the 
bullet holes were, was swollen exceedingly. My only relief from suf- 
fering was by fainting completely away from time to time. This 
would take place whenever I attempted to rise from the pillow or change 
from lying on my breast to a kneeling position; then everything would 
grow dark before my eyes and I would be wholly unconscious for 
awhile. As it was the only relief I had from my suffering I used to 
wish the unconsciousness would last a longer time. 


The surgeon not having come to see me, after two days I asked the 
attendant why he had not done so. He very reluctantly replied, ““Those 
in this room are on the list of the mortally wounded and the surgeons 
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can do nothing for them.”’ I told him he could take my name off that 
list for I was going to recover. He looked very pityingly upon me and 
said, “I hope you will, my boy,’ But I could readily see he didn’t 
believe I would. 

The comrade whose bed was next to mine died the next day after 
my arrival. He was there before I was. I did not know him; neither 
did I know any of the others. They were from other regiments. The 
whole town of Chattanooga was filled to overflowing with sick and 
wounded men and the death rate was awful. 


It is a singular fact that the only thing I craved those six days was 
something salt. My desire for water was only ordinary, — I had no 
desire for food whatever. I fortunately discovered in a discarded haver- 
sack near my bed a pound or more of raw salt pork. Nothing ever 
tasted so delicious to me as that. I ate every morsel of it and swallowed 
all the juice. It revived me so that the surgeon came to see me and 
pronounced me able to ride to Nashville. 


We were taken to the depot in ambulances and placed in beds sus- 
pending from the ceiling of passenger cars. I think this was the 4th of 
July. Although it was quite a long ride, yet those beds were so com- 
fortable I wouldn't have cared if it had been twice as long. 


On arrival at Nashville I was placed in the fourth story of a nice 
building used as a hospital. I think I was there ten days. Very un- 
wisely, by the neglect of the doctor or surgeons, my wound had been 
allowed to close up so nothing from the inside could come out. I 
asked the surgeon at Nashville for a furlough home. He said, “If you 
are able to ride I will send you to Louisville, Kentucky, where you will 
be nearer home, and sometime you may get a furlough.’’ That ride to 
Louisville without doubt saved me from a speedy death, although 
throughout that long night I suffered intolerable pain from my wound 
caused by the jolting of the cars. I[ could neither lie, sit or stand except 
in awful pain. Immediately on arrival at Louisville we were carried 
by ambulances across the river on the ferry boat to Jeffersonville. My 
wound was examined and it was found that the jolting of the train had 
caused my wound to break open, so that a large piece of my clothing that 
the bullet had carried into the wound was in sight. When this was re- 
moved a quantity of pus came out, which would have caused gangrene 
ot blood poison very shortly if it had not been discovered at this time. 


Abe 


I owe my recovery to that ride, undoubtedly, — at least that is what 
the surgeon at Jeffersonville said. [he swelling and the pain quickly 
subsided, and the clean soft beds and kind attention of the surgeon and 
the attending nurses encouraged me to believe I should see my home 
some day. 


Twice every day the soldier who attended me placed me across 
two chairs on my breast with a pan of cold water on the floor. He 
injected the water with a syringe into the wound, thus cleansing and 
cooling the interior. The wound continued to discharge for over two 
months, and the only treatment was cold water applied as I have stated. 
I was examined several times by different doctors, trying to decide how 
it was that the bullet did not fracture my spine or sever the main artery 


on the inner side of the same; from all appearances it ought to have 
killed me. | 


The weary weeks that I was compelled to remain in the hospital, 
most of the time in bed, while my wound was slowly healing from the 
inside. I was obliged to always lie on my breast and when I was able 
to walk around a little, it was nearly impossible for me to stoop over 
and then regain an upright position. It seemed as if a piece had been 
taken from my spine where the bullet passed. It was seven inches from 
one hole to the other. 


The first week in September I applied for a thirty days’ furlough 
home, but it did not arrive until the 19th. Then I started on the 1100 
miles or more for home. It was a wearisome ride, but every mile 
brought me nearer ‘‘God’s Country,’ as we soldiers called it, and one 
day the stage coach took me, from Yarmouth to a short distance from 
my home, where I asked the driver to let me off, for I wanted to walk 
up onto the little rise in the road which overlooked my own dear home, 
where in my dreams I had often stood and feasted my eyes upon it. 


As I stood there and gazed upon it, I pinched myself for fear it 
was still only a dream. 


Then I walked slowly down by the village cemetery on my left, 
where my cousin Samuel Bourne was recently buried. He had 
saved my life once at the imminent risk of his own, and I had so longed 
to get home before he died, but it was too late. 
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Then I entered our front yard ——- but before I reached the door my 
precious mother met me. I clasped her in my arms and thanked God for 
answered prayers. 

The second evening after my return home was an eventful one. I 
was about to retire for the night when my brother’s wife Annie urged me 
to remain up awhile longer, — and soon after a knock was heard at the 
front door. At her request I opened the door and there was a procession 
of the neighbors reaching from the door to the street. Seeing no way of 
escape I surrendered, and they came in and filled the rooms. They 
brought in a melodeon on which they played, and sang ‘‘When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home.”’ It was the first time I had heard it. I cer- 
tainly enjoyed it. 

My brother kept a store attached to the house, and a long building 
for grain, etc., attached to its rear. Unknown to me a long table had 
been built and the old flag was arranged above it, and the table loaded 
with all manner of delicious. food. “Then when all were seated my 
mother asked a blessing and we all partook of it. “Two young ladies 
escorted me to my seat at the table, one seated at my right and one at my 
left. Not having been in company of young ladies for two years I was 
somewhat bashful, but they overlooked that and paid me every atten- 
tion. After I rose from the table I stood at the window in silence. The 
young ladies wanted to know what I was thinking of. I replied, “Of 
my comrades who are so far away.’’ One of those young ladies is still 
living, the wife of William Doane of North Brewster; also Mr. Thomas 
D. Sears, a former schoolmate. If there is any other living I should be 
very glad to know of them. It was a very happy time to all of us. 


_ Those thirty days passed away only too quickly when I must re- 
turn to the hospital. Some advised me to apply for a discharge. Al- 
though I could probably have obtained one honorably on application I 
refused to do so. I preferred to go back and serve my full three years, 
which would be nine months longer, unless the war should end before 
that time. 

So when the time came I bade the dear ones farewell and entered 
upon the long ride back. On my arrival there | was commended by the 
surgeon in charge for my promptness in returning, and a few days later I 
was detailed to a very pleasant situation in the light-diet kitchen at- 
tached to the hospital. This was in charge of the Christian or sanitary 
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commissioner, where all light food and delicacies were cooked for the 
sick and wounded. ‘Two ladies had charge and a soldier from each 
state was detailed to assist. Each was called by the name of his state. 
Our duties were varied as circumstances required. When there were 200 
patients to be fed we were busy three times a day preparing the food 
and washing dishes. Some days many of the patients were sent farther 
north; then we had more leisure. 

One of the ladies was the principal of a ladies seminary, and left her 
situation there to care for the sick and wounded. She was indeed an 
angel of mercy tothem. Her name was Ada Johnson. ‘The other lady’s 
name | cannot clearly recall. She was a widow and a real mother to us. 

While the number of sick and wounded in the hospital often 
numbered 400 or more (this being a general receiving hospital) not more 
than half of them were in need of light diet. “This, of course, the gov- 
ernment did not furnish. I presume these light diet kitchens through 
the generosity of the loyal people in every state were supplied to every 
hospital under the care and supervision of the sanitary commissioner. 
‘Thousands of precious lives were saved thereby. 

Every ward which contained 30 or more patients had a hand cart. 
I think there were twenty wards. ‘The list for the different kinds of 
food and the receptacles to put them in were in the carts. On their 
return after each meal we removed the dishes, etc., and washed, rinsed 
and dried for the next meal. Every one of us had our particular part to 
do; there were eight of us boys, each from a different state. “The ladies — 
superintended the cooking. “They were thoroughly versed in the prep- 
aration of food of every kind. 

At meal time after we had filled and sent away the carts, we gath- 
ered around our table and partook of whatever we desired. ‘The ladies 
used to say, “There is nothing too good for you, for you are our 
main-stay.’’ 

We had a nice library of books and writing materials at our dis- 
posal, and despite the constant desire to rejoin our regiments, it was the 
happiest life I ever had away from home. 

Thanksgiving and Christmas were days long to be remembered 
by the boys in the hospital and in our kitchen. Somewhat different 
from my last two Thanksgivings and Christmas days in Virginia and 
‘Tennessee! 
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As spring approached and the war was evidently nearing its close, 
several of us greatly desired to rejoin our regiments, then with Sherman ~ 
in his march through the Carolinas. While it was a long way down 
there by land and water, we were willing to endure the weariness of the 
ride and to enter again upon the hardships of the field and the rations of 
pork and hardtack instead of the luxuries we were now having and 
which we could continue to have till the end of the war. Strange as 
it may appear to some, we wanted to take our place again in the company 
and share with them the toils of the march and possibly, as we hoped, 
engage in one more battle under the old flag. But the surgeon in charge 
of the hospital would not let us go. While he was sending men to their 
regiments nearly every day, he held fast to us. He said we were needed 
more where we were. 


The chief clerk at his office said, ‘I'll fix it for you.”’ So he did, 
and very kindly gave each of us our descriptive roll, which we sewed 
inside of our pockets. “hese were our only protection from being taken 
as deserters, if anyone had nothing to prove who he was and where he 
belonged. Then we were given our discharge from the hospital and sent 
across the river to the barracks at Louisville for transportation by rail 
to New York. Our ladies packed our knapsacks with food for the trip, 
but the parting from them was the hardest. While they honored us for 
going, yet to us it was like leaving our mother and sister, knowing the 
probability we would never meet again, and our feelings were fully 
reciprocated on their part. Only three of us were going — the others 
preferred to remain. 


Our ride to New York was uneventful. We were in company with 
other soldiers going to their regiments. On arrival at that city we were 
taken over to Bedloe’s Island to the barracks to await the arrival of a 
transport to take us to Morehead City, N. C. It was very cold on that 
windswept island; no fires in the building. I suffered awfully. We were 
there but two days and nights, however. Then we were loaded with 
hundreds, or I think thousands, of others onto a transport steamer. 
There were three or more holds which were packed with the soldiers, 
and if ever I witnessed “‘Hell let loose’ I saw it on board that steamer on 
that trip. Drinking, gambling, swearing, fighting going on all the time 
among those conscripts and bounty jumpers who were being forced 
against their will to the front. What few decent men were aboard kept 
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by ourselves. One night in a storm off Hatteras I thought we were 
doomed for a watery grave. If anybody was glad when our feet stood 
once more on the sandy shores of North Carolina, that fellow was I. 
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Chapter 9 


We three who had our descriptive rolls were allowed to go on our 
own hook (socalled). Our destination was Newbern, which we reached 
in three days’ easy marching. We hada good time on the way. On our 
arrival there we reported to a surgeon who assigned us to comfortable 
beds in a tent which was wholly without occupants. On inquiry we 
learned that everyone who had occupied those beds to the number of 30 
had all died the previous week of the measles. As we had them in child- 
hood we concluded to run the risk and stay. Neither of us were taken 
with them. 

‘Twice we boarded freight cars going to the front where Sherman’s 
army was, but we were compelled to get off by the officer of the guards. 
Once being unwilling to leave the top of the car we were on, the officer 
said, ‘‘Put the bayonet into them!’’ ‘The soldier on guard replied, ‘‘I 
will never put my bayonet into a soldier who is trying to get to his 
regiment.’ he officer looked ashamed and walked away. But of 
course we had to get off, orders having been received that no one could 
go, on account of proposals of surrender by the Confederate army being 
considered. 

After a few days we were returned, this time by land, to Old 
Virginia again, bringing up at Alexandria, where we were placed in a 
large camp near where we first encamped three years before. Here we 
had to remain until the Army of Sherman arrived in that vicinity, 
which was a few days before the Grand Review. 


We three then had to part company forever—for I never saw one 
of them again. One was Adam Turpie of an Indiana regiment; the 
other John McAlpin of an Ohio regiment. Neither have I ever seen any 
of the other five comrades we left at the kitchen. It was 32 years after 
the war before I once more met those two dear ladies, Miss Johnson 
and Mrs. Plummer: It was a mutual surprise and a happy meeting. 
‘They both have passed into the spirit world some ten years or more ago. 

I reached the camp of my regiment, the 33d Mass., the afternoon 
of May 20. I was like one from the dead to them, and the way they 
hugged me and showed their joy to see me alive well repaid me for all 
my efforts to get to them. After that last battle on June 22d when I[ 
was wounded, the number was so reduced the regiment had been in 
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but one small battle, with but a few losses. If I only had escaped being 
hit that day I might have gone through the whole campaign unharmed 
with them,:as I so much had desired to do. No doubt it was wisely 
ordered otherwise by the Great Commander. 

After a few days we passed through Washington on the Great 
Review, May 24—the greatest sight ever seen in this country. [hen we 
were placed in a camp a short distance from the city awaiting (impa- 
tiently) orders to return to our homes, which came in time for us to 
spend Fourth of July therein. 

Among other celebrations of the day in our town was a shooting 
match under the supervision of Captain James Newcomb. It was held 
on the northwest side of the Upper Mill pond. I had never attended 
one of that kind but being interested to see what good shots my neigh- 
bors were with a rifle ] went up with my army rifle. The target was a 
small piece of white paper on a board placed 100 yards off. A black 
spot was made in the center about the size of a half dollar. Whoever 
came the nearest to this black spot would have the turkey which was 
kept in a box near by. I think the first ten persons who were entitled 
to a shot each, paid 20 cents apiece. After that I think it was 10 cents 
a shot. I arrived rather late and every one of the nine had fired with 
various results. A few had hit the edge of the paper, which was about 
6 inches square. Captain Newcomb said, ‘““Come, John, hurry up and 
fire, for we want to decide who has the turkey.’’ I said, “I'll soon show 
you who will have the turkey, for I am going to put my bullet through 
the black spot.’’ They all laughed at that remark. I took aim and 
fired. Everyone ran to look at the board, and sure enough my bullet 
had gone directly through the center as I had said it would. 

After sixteen had fired at 10 cents apiece, one of them hit the edge 
of the paper and I lost my turkey, but I had $1.60 instead. 


After waiting about an hour, the turkey changing hands a few 
times, I said, ‘I am going to have one more shot, and this time I will 
put my bullet through the same hole in the center, only I will cut a little 
piece out of one side of the hole so you will see I have done so.”’ I took 
a quick aim and fired. 


Captain Newcomb said, “‘Come here, all of you! Did you ever 
see the like of that? Right through the same hole!’’ Then they all 
wanted to shoot my rifle. I let them do it, but not one of their best 
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Chapter 10 


While writing these recollections during the recent weeks since 
last April, there have come to my memory so many incidents of an 
amusing character while in camp, and on the march, and sometimes on 
the battlefield, that would no doubt have been interesting to many of 
the readers but I did not see how I could properly weave themin. [I felt 
that if I began to write them I would not know where to stop, — so 
with a few exceptions I have left all of them out. If I ever should ven- 
ture to write anything again I might include some of the humorous 
incidents which enlivened the monotony of camp life or the weariness 
of a long march. 

A soldier’s life in those war days was constantly changing from 
joy to sadness. While after every battle we would gather about our camp 
fires and talk of the missing ones, and wonder whose would be the next 
name missing from the roll call, we could not give way to our feelings 
of grief and sadness. Our one supreme thought and purpose was to 


defeat the enemy,—whether we lived or died in our efforts to accomplish 


this, it mattered not to us. 
I saw these words on a stone surrounded by a number of soldiers’ 
graves in a little cemetery back of one of our battlefields in Georgia: 


“When country called, we came; 
When duty called, we died.” 


—fitting words for every soldier’s grave. 

Quite an exciting experience occurred to one of my comrades one 
day while out foraging, as follows: | 

It was always our practice when visiting a house or plantation 
outside of our line of march on the Sherman campaign to post men 
nearby to give the alarm in case the enemy’s cavalry were approaching. 

Sometimes we were able to beat them off and sometimes we had to 
run for the woods, where we generally lined the road in the bushes and 
waited their coming, unseen by them till they got abreast of us. 

If they were too many we let them pass,—if our numbers were 
about equal we opened fire on them and usually came out on top. 

The Home Rebel cavalry were very revengeful on our boys, usually 
hanging those they captured and sometimes leaving them by the roadside 
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with their throats cut and a card on them, “Death to Foragers.”’ 
These sights did not prevent our foraging, which was a necessity to 
supply our army on that march. 

On this particular day we—about thirty of us—were engaged in 
procuring supplies from a farm house and while one of our number was 
doing his best to catch a rooster under a building the alarm was given, 
“The Rebs are coming on the jump!’’ We called every man and jump- 
ing on our various mules or horses we made for the woods. On counting 
up we found one comrade missing. It was the one who was after the 
rooster and did not hear the call. His experience was as follows: 

A Rebel caught him by the leg and pulled him from under the 
building with the usual expression (which we omit), and one took his 
watch, another his hat, another his coat and shoes, his pocketbook and 
vest, leaving him only shirt and pants. ‘Then they put him in charge 
of one of their men with orders to shoot him if he tried to escape, while 
they said, “Now we will round up some more and then have a hanging.”’ 
They then rode off to look for us. Meanwhile our comrade was con- 
sidering how to escape. A few yards in front of him was a small stream 
of water. He asked his captor if he could have a drink of the water. 
The Reb said, ““Yes, but don’t you try any of your Yankee tricks on 
me while getting it.”’ 

As he lay down to drink he noticed a horse and a mule tied to the 
trees nearby, and he said to himself, “If I could untie and mount that 
horse before that Reb could stop me I believe I could get away before he 
could shoot me, although but a few steps away.”’ 

As he continued apparently drinking the Reb said, ““You are derned 
dry all at once, Yank. What did you have for breakfast, salt fish?’’ 


He rose up carelessly and before the Reb saw his act, he leaped on 
that horse’s back, pulled the halter loose and dashed through the woods. 
The Reb fired six shots at him and missed him, then he mounted the 
mule and pursued him. As the comrade came out of the woods onto the 
road he saw the Rebel cavalry about 200 yards away, who had heard the 
firing and were coming to recapture him. They refrained from shooting 
at him, desiring to capture him instead. 


They were gaining on him when he caught sight of one of us in 
the road some distance ahead and realized the rest of us were in the 
woods lining the road. As he dashed by he made signs towards the on- 
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coming Rebs, who evidently had no knowledge of our presence. We let 
them come till they were abreast of us, then we opened fire with care- 
ful aim. Two-thirds of their number were either killed or wounded at 
our first volley,—the rest surrendered. 


Our comrade rode back and dismounted, went to the one who had . 
his watch, retook it and gave him a kick saying, “‘How about the hang- 
ing now?” So in like manner he regained all his belongings. 


We buried the dead, took the others who were able to ride, together 
with the horses and arms, etc., to camp, sending an ambulance under 
guard for the mortally wounded. 


This was only one of the many incidents of that eventful march,— 
It would take many pages to recount them all. 


Before I am compelled to say goodbye to the readers of these reminis- 
cences, | wish to mention a visit to Alexandria, Va., twenty-five years 
after the war. It was in September, 1890, when the National Encamp- 
ment of the G. A. R. was held in Washington for the first time. “Taking 
two comrades of my Post with me, I went the first day to Alexandria. 
After a short visit to our old camp ground on the west side of the city, 
I walked out to the little cottage to which I had crawled on my hands 
and knees that well remembered day when I was too ill to walk, and | 
entered again upon that familiar porch upon which I then had knelt. I 
knocked at the door and that same dear lady opened the door just as 
she had done 28 years before, and greeted us kindly. “Taking our chairs 
out upon the porch we began to talk about the war, and first we asked 
if she remembered what regiments were encamped a little west of her 
house in the big field. She named them over correctly, but said she was 
specially interested in the 33d Mass. for they had such a fine brass band 
and played such wonderful pieces of music. I asked if any of the boys 
came to her house. Oh, yes, she said, they often came to her well for 
water. “But,” she said, “‘there was one day a poor sick boy came to my 
door. He was too weak to walk, and asked me for a bowl of hot com- 
position tea. I gladly made it for him, and after drinking it and resting 
awhile he was able to walk back to the camp. He told me his mother 
was a widow, I have often wondered if that boy lived to return home.” 


I couldn’t speak for a few moment, her recital brought it all back 
so clearly to my memory. 
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She said, “Did you know him? He may have been in your 
company.” 

When I got control of my voice I replied, “‘My dear lady, I am 
that boy, and I have always believedl that I owe my life to you for that 
day’s kindness.’ | 

Well, you can imagine how pleased she was to see and know [ really 
was that boy. She and her daughter had always lived in her little 
vine-covered cottage for some time before and since the war. Her 
memory was clear and her recollections of events during the war and 
since were very interesting. We were reluctant to bid her goodbye. 

After my return home I corresponded with her for a few years, 
when the sad news of her death reached me. 

I have been to Washington several times since then. I always go 
out to Alexandria and revisit the old camp ground and the little cottage; 
although the former occupants have passed away, a precious memory 
to me still lingers about the place. 

The remainder of the summer and winter of 1865 was passed 
chiefly at my home. As my brother Eben was recently married and 
occupied the east half of our house and kept a grocery store attached 
to it, mother and I occupied the west half of the house. I assumed 
the privilege of caring for mother and all my plans for the future in- 
cluded, first of all, her comfort in her declining years. 

As I had given three years of my life to the service of my country 
it seemed now too late for me to learn a trade of any kind. My 
wound was still a source of weakness to me. Any work that required 
bending over or lifting much of any weight caused a distressing pain in 
my spine where the bullet passed through. 

During the summer of 1866 I engaged in three different employ- 
ments. In one of them I came very close to death. This was caused by 
accidentally taking a mouthful of liquid vitriol, supposing it was water. 
I swallowed a portion of it. It instantly began to burn a hole through 
my stomach. I ran half a mile to a house and drank a quart of cod 
liver oil and two quarts of milk. ‘This dose stopped the burning and 
I suffered nothing more from it. I was then working at the factory in 
Woods Hole for a short time. 

As neither of these three situations had proved profitable to me, 
in the spring of 1867 I went on a four-months’ trip to the Banks, cod- 
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fishing with Capt. Charles Bassett. After I got used to standing up in 
a dory in a rough sea I enjoyed catching codfish; but being shut up in a 
vessel for four months was too tedious for me, therefore I was glad when 
we arrived home. I spent the rest of that summer mackerel fishing with 
Capt. David Newcomb. 

I celebrated ‘Thanksgiving Day, 1867, by marrying an attractive 
young school teacher, 18 years of age. | 

The following summer I was appointed assistant keeper at Nauset 
lights, in Eastham, at a salary of $400 per year and house and some 
additional supplies. [his was a very enjoyable situation, the more 
so because the head keeper was a former comrade in my company in the 
war. Mother came and stayed all summer with us. She was delighted 
to sit on the high bluff that overlooked the ocean and watch the numer- 
ous vessels of all kinds passing by. ‘The sea air was also very beneficial 
to her. My wife was also very happy. It was a real honeymoon 
to both of us. 

The winter was very different, as the light houses were three in 
number and had to be carefully watched through the night in all kinds 
of weather. One of us watched the first half and at midnight called the 
other, who kept watch till daylight and then trimmed the lights. 

I remained there two winters and one summer. ‘Then I resigned 
and moved up to the village where I now reside, and entered upon the 
business of planting oysters, raising and marketing them. ‘This proved 
a profitable employment and an enjoyable one to me—one I seemed 
especially fitted for. ‘Three years ago I partly retired from it, having 
passed the usual limit of active life of four score years. 

But I am still in good health, aside from a slight deafness in one 
ear, and enjoy every day regardless of the weather. I have a happy home, 
a loving wife, hosts of friends, and a thankful heart (which mother 
used to say, was the best of all). ; 

Mother passed away in September, 1871. I was preparing to 
have a house built where she would have a permanent home with us, 
and she was looking forward to doing so with much pleasure when she 
was taken suddenly ill with pneumonia. I reached her bedside only in 
time to receive her parting blessing. 

As I think of her and her daily life for others, the following lines 
apply directly to her: 
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“My Mother, when I think of thee, 
It’s but a step to Calvary. 

My mother’s hand is on my brow: 
She is leading me to Jesus now.”’ 


To the reader of these sketches of a portion of my life, written 
truthfully from memory, I extend to you a reluctant good-bye. I wish 
I had something more to interest you, but I hope you have enjoyed 
what I have written, and that you will always remember me kindly. 


Fraternally yours, 
JOHN J. RYDER, 
Late Corporal Co. I, 
33d Mass. Vol. Infantry. 


NOTE 


Among my schoolmates of boyhood days was a boy about two or 
more years younger than I, who lived directly across the road from the 
new schoolhouse. Every morning he passed by our house for milk (I 
think) he was always singing some patriotic song. This was the first 
year of the war, when new songs of patriotic spirit were being com- 
posed. My memory is so vivid now of that boy that I can actually 
recall how he was dressed, and his singing was a continual inspiration 
tome. He had a fine voice and he put his heart into the words. He had 
two brothers older than he, and one sister, also his father and mother, 
who made the whole family. I take pleasure in mentioning this boy’s 
name, which was Adelbert Barnes. 

- While memory lasts I shall always recall with pleasure the singer 
and the songs. 
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